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The Search 
for “the Illusive Cognitive Nil” 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 
Texas Tech University 


\s you read the articles in this issue of the Journal of Thought. you 
will notice that the authors are engaged in what appears to be as well 
as what actually may be searches for more illuminated ways of think- 
ing and thinking about educational metaphors, classroom practices, 
student-professor expectations, and societal, economic, and _ political 
arrangements. Explicitly and implicitly, they grapple with clarifications, 
meanings. understandings, truths, goods, and powers. But they appear to 
have moved beyond grappling at times to discovering and constructing 
\nd, in obvious and covert ways, they look as if they have commingled 
their grappling, discovering, and constructing with convincing. So, we 
may wish to ask: Are they attempting to enter, if not intrude, into our 
life spaces, into our minds, affections, motivations, dispositions, actions, 
habits, and behaviors? Do they want us to adopt, before they are led to 
impose, their permanently insane set of epistemological, aesthetic, and 
moral virtues on us? Have they forgotten what we have learned as post- 
modernists? What has happened to their appreciation for the lessons we 
have learned from the calls for caution found in discussions regarding 
subjectivity, context, nestedness, fallibility, situatedness, and perspectiv 
ism? Have they abandoned their epistemic skepticism and cynicism to 
satisfy their primitive needs for power and, more importantly, security? 
Do they now collude to prod us toward their delusional pursuit of war- 
ranted assertions, provisional propositions, or, even, absolute truths? 

For the moment, it looks as if we are in the presence of rogue schol- 
ars who think they can think for themselves about the aforementioned 
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issues. Do they not recognize, however, that thinking for themselves is 
bounded if not determined by a maze of presuppositions and primeval 
instincts that are permeated by inaccuracies, myths, quasi-data, misun 
derstandings, misinterpretations, pseudo-truths, confusions, and errors? 
Are they as misled as they appear or are they part of a loosely-knit but 
widespread scheme to have power over our minds, to manipulate our 
views, and to indoctrinate us with their ideologies? Whatever our conclu 
sions (non-rational or otherwise), we can be absolutely certain that our 
inquiries and intuitions, doubts and reservations, dogmas and ideolo 
gies, instincts and intelligences, customs and traditions, experiments 
and impressions, and brain activities and intestinal churnings will fail 
us as theirs have them. The ostensible universe has collapsed on our 
wished-for reality and leaves no trace of itself or us. Hence, there is no 
searcher, no search, no searched for. The ultimate hegemonic unreal 
ity—nothingness—has overpowered and subdued us 

Still, we seem to have what appear to be the articles in this issue 
As we begin with William Hare’s article entitled “Helping Open-mind- 
edness Flourish,” we are introduced immediately to the enormity and 
relevancy of an old ifnot ancient and contemporary intellectual virtue 
But the term open-mindedness may, if we are unfamiliar with recent 
forays regarding the concept, cause us to think of the importance of be- 
ing tolerant and broadminded regarding the enormous cultural, ethnic, 
racial, sexual, religious, gender, linguistic, aesthetic, and intellectual 
diversity. But open-mindedness is another, if intersecting, vein of in 
quiry. Hare asserts that “open-mindedness 1s an intellectual virtue that 
reveals itself in a willingness to form and revise our ideas in the light 
of a critical review of evidence and argument that strives to meet the 
elusive ideals of objectivity and impartiality.” But why make an effort 
to be open-minded if knowledge claims are pure or, better, biased sub 
jectivities or whimsical non-musings rather than based on the ideal of 
objective and impartial investigations? Why pay attention to being open 
minded when we have the equally valid ideal of being closed-minded? 
Indeed, how do the two concepts differ except mm pretense? Hare has 
some thoughts on these issues that are relevant to his own work as well 
as to the thoughts raised by his companion writers in this issue. But 
what could he possibly recommend that would cause us to ever want to 
change our minds when one mind is as good as any other? 

“Aesthetic Disclosure’: An Educator Reimagines Confession” is a 
creative inquiry by Susan Birden into Foucault's view of confession, 
a perspective that is reportedly infused with masculinist, patriarchal, 
and heterosexist judgments and ethical blunders. Rejecting Foucault's 


sometimes disturbing misunderstandings and language, she creates a 
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new—more admirable if not superior—idea by employing different no- 
menclature, i.e., aesthetic disclosure—to replace the term and concept of 
confession. In the process, she attempts to restore agency to those who 
disclose matters to others, including students to their teachers. Birden 
simultaneously distances herself from beliefs and acts of dehumaniza- 
tion and subjugation as she forcefully argues for her creative metaphor, 
insights, and, thereby, forthe humanization ofat least fifty-one percent of 


the world’s population. Birden, soit appears, has not entirely succumbed 


to the proposal that a bigoted, sexist, and violent reaction to women is 
as valid as one that is characterized by equal respect and fairness 

In Richard A. Brosio’s “Marxist Thought: Still Primus Inter Pares 
for Understanding and Opposing the Capitalist System,” there is an 
upfront truth claim that Marxian thought is not dead but. indeed. still 
relevant to the struggle between capitalism and socialism, elites and 
masses, oppressors and oppressed. Continuing, Brosio argues that the 
reported demise of communism is not equivalent to the death of Marxian 
thought and that without Marx’s insights the struggle against unbridled 
capitalism is seriously weakened and undermined. If only Brosio had 
understood that even the alleged most hideous forms of capitalism are 
legitimate and suitable alternatives to socialism, he could have used his 
time to write fairy tales. In addition, he could have re-examined other 
ideas and learned to support the notion, ifnot truth, that class divisions 
are good for local, national, and global economies and that poverty, dis- 
ease, and starvation are unavoidable natural and social phenomena 

Shirley M. Matteson, Colette M. Taylor, Fernando Valle, Mary Cain 
Fehr, Stacy A. Jacob, and Stephanie J. Jones in “Re-Examining Academic 
Expectations: Using Self-Study to Promote Academic Justice and Student 
Retention” offer an article rooted in a series of reflective experiential 
learning opportunities that were constructed by a proactive cadre of new 
assistant professors. Individually and collectively, they explore some 
professorial and student expectations and perceptions as they traveled 
through their first two years of university life. Convinced—in a weak sense 
of the concept one must hope—that students could be either correct or 
incorrect or both and that they too could be either or both, they dialogued 
with one another and their students. The processes and the outcomes of 
their dialogues are interesting, informative, and noteworthy. Then again, 
the authors could have saved themselves and their students a great deal 
of time if they and their students had merely realized that people need 
not grow. for ungrowth is as priceless as growth itself, Or, more precisely, 
they are equivalencies except in the ingenious creations of a few minds 

In “Preserving the ‘Public’ in Public Education for the Sake of De- 


mocracy,” Bonnie C. Fusarelli and Tamara V. Young argue for keeping 
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democracy alive and well via a more generous interpretation of the 
concept of public. They search, in essence, for views of public and edu- 
cation that support what they deem good, e.g., democratic values and 
practices. Their attempt to defend some form of public education and 
democracy is seen in the following claim 


Regulated choice plans, coupled with performance-based public 
countability systems applied to all schools, 


ac 
would preserve the ‘public’ 
in public. In this way, public accountability will allow for the public 
and private provision ofthe quasi-public good of education that ensure: 
excellence and equity, which willincrease the private benefits associated 
with consumption of education and as more students attaim a quality 
education, society gains are substantially augmented as well. The result 
ing improvements in equity and excellence in education will improve 


the health of our democracy—more citizens will have the literacy and 


knowledge to participate in a democracy and more citizens will have 


the opportunity to earn enough income to bring about an adequate 
distribution of wealth that supports a stable democracy 


At their best (and worst). then, Fusarelli and Young fail to realize that 
democracy is an insubstantial fantasy propagated by international politi 
cal and ideological cartels and that public is an ontological illusion 

Paul Akoury in “An Existential Perspective on Curricular Relevance” 
and Kathryn L. Johnson in her book review “Deepening Literacy Learning” 
may be similarly blinded in their pursuit of promoting inquiry, learning, 
meaning making, and intelligibility im and outside ofthe classroom. Their 
articles are reminders of the point that theoretical dogma and rhetorical 
games are so easily detected by those who are practitioners, people who 
live, as teachers often say, in the real world. Unhappily, neither seems 
to welcome the thought that authentic student engagement and learn- 
ing is no better than mental and emotional stillness in a pedagogically 
arid land. So, Akoury asserts that there are means of bridging the real 
life and unreal curriculum divide in ways that are relevant to children 
and youth. Johnson adds that forced engagement needs to be replaced 
by authentic engagement 


The old, traditional idea of enforcing compliant engagement upon our 
students had suddenly been replaced by the novel idea of active, genuine 
engagement. which was key to leading students in the complex and 


magical wonder we modern educators seem forced to all but pine for 


Why, a skeptic might wonder, would a person think that there are any 
tangible and defensible differences between comphant and genuine 
engagement and between sham and existential curricula? Natural, 
organismic, and sociopolitical laws and forces offer no alternative 
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So, at this juncture, we may wonder where our contributors leave us 
With a bag of antediluvian and untenable ideas and ideals? With a set 
of challenges to our incontestable skepticism? With an embedded array 


of opinionated tenets? With another slightly furtive grab for hegemonic 


political and intellectual power and individual and group security? With 
another set of quests for the illusive cognitive nil or, paradoxically, its 


antithesis? 
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Helping Open-mindedness Flourish 


William Hare 


Mount Saint Vincent University 


The ideal of open-mindedness first emerges in Greek philosophy 
and is succinctly and memorably captured in the Socratic notion of be- 
ing prepared to follow the argument where it leads (Hare, 2009, p. 7) 
This means being genuinely concerned to avoid bias, wishful thinking, 
and other factors, that threaten to compromise a serious examination 
of the evidence (Hare, 2007, p. 21); and it means being ready to view 
one’s conclusions, no matter how strongly supported, as potentially 
revisable in the lhght of further evidence given the fallible nature of 
knowledge claims (Hare, 1993, p. 88). An open-minded person is pre 
pared to entertain any relevant evidence, to concede that an unwelcome 
conclusion indeed follows, and to allow that a position presently held 
cannot be sustained. In brief, open-mindedness is an intellectual virtue 
that reveals itself in a willingness to form and revise our ideas in the 
light of a critical review of evidence and argument that strives to meet 
the elusive ideals of objectivity and impartiality (Hare, 1993, p. 81) 

It is all too easy, of course, to fall short of the norms embedded 
in the moral and intellectual virtues. Threats of violence and other 
unwelcome consequences lead us to abandon our ideals in the face 
of risks and dangers; excuses, exceptions, and rationalizations very 
quickly undermine our allegiance to fundamental principles: fears, 
temptations and pressures weaken our resolve and override any incli- 
nation we might otherwise have to act virtuously. Open-mindedness is 
equally vulnerable. All too often, evidence that might point elsewhere 


is ignored or discounted, alternative possibilities are dismissed out of 
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Helping Open-mindedness Flourish 
hand, and reasons are sought merely to support a conclusion that is 
already regarded as settled 

The tenuous nature of open-mindedness has been a recurrent theme 
in the history of philosophy since Socrates first identified open-minded 
ness as an intellectual virtue and called attention to the prevalence of 
dogmatic certainty. Locke expresses concern about the tendency to make 
up our minds in advance that contrary views must be mistaken 


Let not men think there is no truth but in the sciences that they study 
or the books that they read. To prejudge other men’s notions before 
have looked into them 1 show their darkne 


own eyes. (Locke, 1966, p 


but to put out our 


Hume notes that people are reluctant to weigh the evidence carefully in 


coming to a conclusion, retreating instead towards closed-mindedness 


in order to escape from uncertainty and confusion 


To hesitate or balance perplexes their understanding, check 


their pas 
sion, and suspends their action. They are, therefore 


, impatient till they 


escape froma state, which to them is so uneasy; and they think, that 


enough from it, by the violence 


of their affirmations and obstinacy of belief. Tume, 1955, p. 188 





they could never remove themselves fan 


Kducation often does little to foster an open-minded concern for evi 
dence. Many teachers fail to model open-mindedness for their students 
they resist alternative suggestions, refuse to admit their mistakes, and 
fail to indicate that present views may change; they encourage or tol 
erate an uncritical acceptance of ideas; and they are sometimes overly 


concerned to transmit their own convictions. Students come to hold 


beliefs non-evidentially because an emphasis is placed on being able to 


state the right answer even though one cannot offer a suitable justifica 
tion (Green, 1972, p. 34); or because taken-for-granted assumptions are 
never subjected to critical examination that might reveal alternative 
possibilities (Freire, 1982). With respect to controversial matters, schools 
often fail to challenge the relativistic ethos that encourages students to 
think that their own opinion is as good as any other; and critical think 
ing may be presented in such a way that it only encourages cynicism 
about knowledge and inquiry. In these ways, education fails to develop 
an appreciation of the nature of serious inquiry and open-minded reflec 
tion is discouraged 

Anyone who values open-mindedness will find these observations 
troubling; they point to serious challenges and difficulties standing in 
the way of the ideal. It is natural to wonder what it would take for open- 
mindedness to flourish 
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|. A vital clue is found in Russell's fundamental insight that open- 
mindedness will always exist where desire for know ledge is genuine ( Rus 
sell, 1973, p. 183). The connection Russell has in mind is clear enough 
A genuine desire for knowledge manifests itself in such dispositions as 
giving careful consideration to argument and evidence, not discounting 
contrary findings, accepting new ideas and results that survive critical 
scrutiny, paying attention to views opposed to our own, and admitting 
that what we presently take to be true may turn out to be mistaken 
(Hare, 1985, p. 4: Flew, 1985, p. 284; Haack, 1996, p. 58). These disposi- 
tions demonstrate a sincere desire for knowledge because the person who 
possesses them is ready to ask in a serious way whether what is thought 
to be true really is true, to consider the possibility that contrary views 
held by others may be true, to abandon cherished convictions when the 
evidence indicates they are mistaken, and to accept new ideas, no matter 
how unwelcome, if they are rationally justified. If we can cultivate in 
ourselves and others a genuine desire for knowledge, open-mindedness 
will necessarily flourish as a concomitant virtue because it is the very 
attitude revealed by these same dispositions: to consider what is to be 
said for and against an idea, to be receptive to new ideas that are well 
supported, to take into account alternative views, and to recognize that 
current convictions may have to be revised, is ipso facto to display an 
open minded outlook 


‘) 


2. What purports to be a genuine concern for truth and knowledge, 
however, sometimes amounts to no more than “caring about what you 
believe is certain” (Lynch, 2004, p. 3), an attitude we detect in those who 
engage in indoctrination or hold fanatical convictions. Here the belief in 
question is not subjected to the kind of critical examination that might 
show it to be false; on the contrary, everything is done to ensure that 
it survives intact. Such caring amounts to a dogmatic commitment to 
protect and preserve what one already regards as true, exempting and 
shielding it from further critical review. This is incompatible with a 


genuine desire for knowledge, and destroys open-mindedness, precisely 


because it precludes giving serious consideration to evidence that might 
show that what we take to be true is actually erroneous. Consider the 
case of Dr. Charles Smith, the disgraced Ontario pediatric pathologist 
who worked at the Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto and whose 
numerous errors resulted in grievous miscarriages of justice during the 
1990s and beyond (Goudge, 2008). Smith was primarily interested in 
evidence that would support his general suspicion in the cases before 
him that the child’s death was not accidental; he ignored conflicting 


evidence, formed dogmatic opinions on meager evidence, and arrogantly 





dismissed contrary views put forward by genuine forensic experts 
Open-mindedness involves a determination not to ignore, exclude, o1 
conceal relevant evidence, and requires a readiness to revise our beliefs 
if subsequent inquiries indicate that they are mistaken or incomplete 
If open-mindedness is to flourish, a concern for truth is vital but it must 
be understood to mean a commitment to doing our best to establish 
whether or not a certain belief is indeed true 


3. Believing at the outset that a particular view is correct (or mis 
taken) is not inconsistent with a genuine desire for knowledge, provided 
that we regard the belief we hold as revisable in the light of emerging 


evidence, endeavor to ensure that the beliefin question does not distort 


our inquiries, and remain prepared to adjust our initial opinion in ac 
cordance with the findings. Henry Whitehead investigated the cholera 
outbreak in London in 1854 quite convinced, as he began his work, 
that John Snow’s waterborne theory was mistaken. Whitehead did not, 


however, set out to defend a conclusion to which he was irrevocably 


committed. A conviction that finding out the truth and avoiding error 
was really important led him to conduct a painstaking search for deci- 
sive evidence that would confirm or refute the various objections to the 
waterborne theory, ultimately bringing Whitehead to the unexpected 
conclusion that Snow's theory was indeed correct (Johnson, 2006). What 
is crucial if open-mindedness is to flourish is that we view our beliefs 
as vulnerable. Pretensions to absolute certainty must be replaced by 
an outlook that, in Russell’s words, “does not imagine that it knows the 
whole truth, or even that its best knowledge is wholly true” (Russell, 
1961, p. 245) 


{. Open-mindedness flourishes in the context of a suitably fallibil 
ist view of human inquiry (Rescher, 1999, p. 34) that acknowledges the 
tentative character of our would-be knowledge and what Hume calls “a 
degree of doubt, and caution, and modesty” (Hume, 1955, p. 189). Such 
fallibilism, however, needs to be distinguished from an utterly cynical 
view about the possibility of knowledge that, as Susan Haack reminds 
us, dismisses a concern for truth as merely “a smokescreen disguising 
26) 


the operations of power, politics, and rhetoric” (Haack, 2008, p 
In similar vein, Michael Lynch notes that “cynicism about truth and 
related notions like objectivity and knowledge has become the semiof: 
ficial philosophical stance of many academic disciplines” (Lynch, 2004, 
p. 1). The insidious nature of this cynical outlook is clear since it carries 
the implication that open-mindedness is no virtue at all. If there is no 
truth to be found, and if a concern for truth and a desire for knowledge 


are simply naive or disingenuous, the dispositions associated with 
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open-mindedness are empty exercises; weighing evidence, reviewing 
objections, and considerimg alternative possibilities only make sense 
if we are trying to determine what is really the case. The cynical view 
manages to gain a spurious plausibility by running together crucial 
distinctions, such as that between knowledge and certainty, pluralism 
and relativism, and so on. It quietly ignores the self-refuting nature of 
claims that purport to show that truth is mythical and is oblivious to 
the moral consequences that follow if we are unable to say that claims 
put forward to support abhorrent ideologies are false (Siegel, 1997, p 
152; Haack, 2008, p. 33)). Open-mindedness cannot flourish unless the 
influence of such debilitating cynicism is effectively challenged 


5. An appreciation of our own fallibility may, however, work against 
our would-be open-mindedness, especially when we ponder the discon- 
certing fact that many ideas that once seemed incredible proved to be 
true. Before the discovery of silk, Bacon points out, “if anyone had said 
anything about a worm, he would no doubt have been laughed at as 
dreaming of a new kind of cobwebs” (Bacon, 1960, p. 101). Completely 
unexpected, counterintuitive, and seemingly impossible ideas sometimes 
turn out to be true, but this very fact may encourage in us a reluctance 
to dismiss any idea as absurd or groundless. The danger is that an 
admirable disposition to take new ideas seriously may turn into gull- 
ibility unless we forestall premature and foolish conclusions by carefully 
examining the evidence for and against such ideas, ascertaining the 
views of relevant experts, and monitoring the trustworthiness of our 
sources. We can begin by becoming familiar with the numerous hoaxes, 
Ponzi schemes, urban legends, conspiracy theories, and junk science 
exposed in the literature on skepticism (Carroll, 2003), and by learning 
to recognize various techniques, such as distraction, innuendo, “expert” 
endorsement, and appeals to prejudice, that are regularly employed 
to make such ideas appear plausible. In addition, we can develop the 
habit of raising the kinds of questions likely to detect baseless claims 
(Shermer, 2001); we can look for the tell-tale signs of suspect theories 
and dubious sources (Gardner, 1981; Beyerstein, 2001; Park, 2003); 
and we can come to understand, and try to counteract, those tendencies 
that leave us vulnerable to credulity, such as wishful thinking, suggest- 
ibility. and excessive confidence in our own judgment. Being receptive 
to the point of being duped is not a form of open-mindedness at all and 
such gullibility undermines our claim to have a concern for truth and a 


genuine desire for knowledge 


6. Similar precautions are necessary with respect to bias. Socrates 


pointed out the way in which decorative language, unsubstantiated 
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rumors, and popular misconceptions distort our thinking (Apology 
l7a-19a), and contemporary psychology has confirmed the existence 
of powerful and ubiquitous biases that subvert our efforts to engage in 
open-minded inquiry and the search for truth. Myside bias leads us to 
favor our own interests (Stanovich, 2009); confirmation bias leads us to 
embrace whatever supports our own position and to discount unfavor 

able evidence (Tavris and Aronson, 2007); perseverance bias leads us to 
favor our initial beliefs even when disconfirming evidence is presented 
(Philips, 2008). These and other biases are compounded by the blind spot 
bias, the belhef that we ourselves are relatively free from bias (Stanov 

ich, 2009). We fondly believe we are being open-minded because we fail 
to detect the influences that govern our thinking; and we fail to worry 
about such influences because we see ourselves as relatively immune 

Open-minded inquiry is more likely to flourish if we can become familiar 
with the major forms of bias, how they operate, and how difficult it is 
to resist them (Fine, 2006; Tavris and Aronson, 2007). Where possible, 
as in science, it is clearly useful to establish formal mechanisms, such 
as peer review and double-blind experiments, in order to detect and 
offset bias (Haack, 2003). It is valuable also to try to discover the types 
of bias we ourselves are most prone to (Locke, 1966, p. 58), to look for 
strategies that can help to counteract our own particular blind spots 
(Flew, 1975, p. 62), and to remain conscious of our own interests and 
desires if we are not simply to find what we hope to find (Sagan, 1980, 
p. 68). Such efforts are likely to be thwarted, however, if we start to 
believe that every view inevitably involves and reflects a bias. At this 
point, the real danger of bias turns into the supposed impossibility of 
ever avoiding, reducing, countering, or eliminating bias, and this can 
only discourage open-minded reflection on our ideas 


7. Problems such as gullibility and bias suggest that it is useful to 
bear in mind the distinction between imtending to proceed in an open- 
minded manner, and actually succeeding at this (Scarre, 2005, p. 464) 
We may be genuinely motivated to be open-minded, think it important to 
revise our views in the light of evidence, and yet fall short of the virtue 
in practice. We may not see, what is plain to an acute observer, that 
we are not as willing to review the evidence as we might like to think 
we resist evidence that undermines our own view, we are too easily 
persuaded by weak evidence, we tend to look for evidence that confirms 
our own theory, and so on. In addition to the critical skills and disposi- 
tions that would enhance our ability to assess our own behavior, we 
also need to cultivate and draw support from other virtues. The virtues 
do not stand alone (Nidditch, 1970, p. 8; Cohen, 2010, p. 60). We need 
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courage to inquire into matters in an open-minded way when doing so 
will probably lead to angry confrontations with one’s colleagues or ex- 
pose one to costly lawsuits (Tavris, 2007). If we are to avoid becoming 
overconfident and arrogant. intellectual humility will serve us well in 
helping us to remember that there may be weaknesses in our views that 
we ourselves fail to recognize, that our views are hardly likely to be the 
last word on the subject, and that others may have insights that have 
escaped our attention. Intellectual honesty will motivate us to admit to 
ourselves that the evidence is not as compelling as we might hope, that 
newly uncovered evidence tells against our position, or that we have 
been investigating a question in the wrong way (Haack, 2008, p. 33) 
All these virtues help to sustain an open-minded search for truth 


8. The importance of a particular virtue cannot be appreciated if 
it is confused with some other idea, and open-mindedness has suffered 
more than many virtues in this respect. One regrettable tendency is 
thinking of open-mindedness as a kind of tolerant indifference in the 
face of disagreement. Nicholas Rescher makes a disparaging reference 
to a “live-and-let-live open-mindedness” (Rescher, 1997, p. 1), and Su 
san Haack observes that a reluctance to suggest that another person’s 
view is mistaken may perhaps be attributed to “a kindly tolerance and 
open-mindedness” (Haack, 2008, p. 56). Cautionary quotes need to be 
employed in both instances, however, because such tolerant indifference 
in the face of disagreement is very different from the ideal of open-mind- 
edness. On this low redefinition (Edwards, 1965, p. 65), what counts as 
“open-mindedness” is simply a non-judgmental, hands-off outlook that 
regards all ideas as equally worthy, none more justified than any other 
Borrowing from Michael Lynch, we might think of this conception of 
“open-mindedness” as the “who’s to say” variety (Lynch, 2004, p. 34) 
Who's to say that one view is better than another? Who’s to say that one 
person's truth claim is superior to another's? An open-minded person 
will, of course, suspend judgment in specific cases where evidence is 
absent or inconclusive; but this is quite different from an indiscriminate 
policy of suspended judgment resulting from a deep skepticism about 
the very idea of evidence and its role in appraising rival views. If open- 
mindedness is to flourish, we need to remain clear about the nature of 
the ideal: receptiveness to ideas must include the critical appraisal of 


evidence and argument to determine what is worthy of belief. 


9. No ideal can flourish if we begin to suspect that it entails conse- 
quences that are so harmful that they negate potential benefits, and a 


doubt of this kind has proved persistent and troubling with respect to 


open-mindedness. Kurt Baier expresses hesitation in connection with 
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encouraging in children such open-minded dispositions as holding prin- 
ciples tentatively, listening to the views of others, and changing one’s 


opinions when there are strong contrary reasons 


Do we know the costs of promoting this ideal? Will people so educated 


become the sort of indecisive fence-sitters the existentialists claimed 


many intellectuals tend to be? Will they, by always seeing the reason 


on the other side as well as their own, become incapable of commitment 
to any worthwhile cause or project?” (Baier, 1985, p. 42 


That would be a very regrettable outcome, but there are a number of 
reasons why such doubts do not undermine the ideal ofopen-mindedness 
First, as Richard Brandt observes, while we always have the option to 
stop and get more information, such further reflection also has costs 
associated with it and we may wisely judge that such efforts would not 
lead to a better outcome than acting on our commitments (Brandt, 1979. 
p. 272). Second, our review of the reasons for and against our proposed 
action may have been so thorough that, while we remain ready to con- 
sider strong counterarguments should any arise, there is no reasonable 
prospect of this occurring and no reason to lose faith in our decision 
As Russell puts it, we can learn to live with uncertainty without being 
paralyzed by hesitation (Russell, 1997, p. 221 


10. As we have seen, we cannot hold our beliefs in a dogmatic fashion 
and at the same time be open-minded with respect to them; dogmatism 
prevents the kind of reflection and inquiry that open-mindedness wel- 
comes. Some philosophers, however, argue that since it would become 
increasingly difficult for ideas that conflict with the dominant view to 
continue to gain a hearing if everyone were open-minded, dogmatism 
on the part of some members is actually advantageous to a community 
of inquirers (Adler, 2005, p. 48, Adler, 1999, p. 122; cf. Cohen, 2009, 
p. 58). The reason is that those dogmatically committed to a minority 
view are less likely to accede to the view held by the majority with the 
result, in Mill’s words, that the lists are kept open (Mill, 1977, p. 81) 
The paradoxical implication is that open-mindedness is more likely to 
flourish in the community as a whole if some members are dogmatic 
because their stubbornness will increase the likelihood that dissenting 
views will not be brushed aside. It is crucial to this argument, however, 
that those who cling dogmatically to a minority view not be seen as 
“cranks or contrarians” (Adler, 2005, p. 43), since that would ensure 
that they would be regarded as irrelevant to the discussion. The main 
problem, therefore, is to see how this outcome is to be avoided. If to be 
dogmatic means “to hold on to a position, despite the presentation of 
serious objections and evidence opposing it” (Adler, 1999, p. 121), it 
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seems inevitable that such a stance will eventually be seen, and rightly 
so. as refusing to listen seriously to counterargument. The result is 
that dogmatists will simply be ignored and their intransigence will do 
nothing to foster inquiry. What is more likely to preserve a diversity of 
ideas and help open-mindedness to flourish is that minority views be 
defended vigorously and determinedly but not in closed-minded fash 

ion. It was such tenaciousness not dogmatism that ensured that Alice 
Stewart’s controversial claims in epidemiology were not swept aside 
despite widespread initial skepticism (Greene, 1999, p. 90). Dogmatic 
allegiance would not have helped 


| have suggested some ways in which open-mindedness might be 
helped to flourish but we should not underestimate its elusive character 
Faced with ideas that conflict with apparently secure and cherished 
beliefs, or are at odds with what we were hoping or expecting to find, 
the virtue of open-mindedness is capable of making demands that we 
are unable or unwilling to meet. It means being prepared to consider 
objections to an opimion in which we have much invested, to admit that 
an unwelcome conclusion has been established, and to accept that a view 
that seemed to be settled needs to be revised or even rejected. In this 
way, open-mindedness acknowledges our own propensity to error, and 
challenges the kind of intellectual arrogance that views further reflec- 
tion and inquiry as pointless. Such an outlook means that we must be 
willing to tolerate uncertainty with respect to our own beliefs and move 
beyond the comfort zone of our personal convictions and preferences. We 
must be ready to examine and consider evidence that might be relevant 
to the matter at hand in an impartial manner especially when there are 
reasons why we might want to resist such inquiry; and we need to be 
receptive to new ideas whenever a critical review of evidence indicates 
that the ideas in question have merit. All of this is difficult but as Spi- 
noza (1959, p. 224) reminds us, all excellent things are as difficult as 
they are rare 


Notes 


This is the final paper in a trilogy. The previous papers ar 
1. “Why open-mindedness matters,” Think 18,2006: 7-15 


») 


“What open-mindedness requires,” Skeptical Inquirer 33,1, 2009: 36-39 
| | | ! 


Contrary to what some have claimed (Riggs, 2010, p. 179), this account 
of open-mindedness does not make it simply equivalent to being intellectually 
virtuous. Clearly, a person who meets the criteria for being open-minded could 


nevertheless be deficient in humility, accuracy, circumspection, tenacity, clarity, 
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subtlety. imagination, critical ability, and a host ofother intellectual virtues 
passing strange for Riggs to suggest that my account of open-mindedness le: 
nothing else to be said about the quality of a person’s reasoning. (For a sense o 
the wide range of intellectual virtues, see Cooper, 1994, to whom I am indebted 
It is also clear that my account does not imply that mistakes in reasoning, such 
as being unable to keep all the relevant evidence in mind at once, amount to 
a failure of open-mindedness (Riggs, 2010, p. 179). Riggs fails to acknowledge 
that I say explicitly that the ability to get results is not a necessary conditio1 
of open-mindedness (Ilare, 1979, p. 8). In the example Riggs provides, what is 
lacking is the ability to retain and deploy evidence appropriately but that has 
no tendency to show that the person lacks that willingness to respect evidence 
that is characteristic of open-mindedness (cf, Hare, 1979, p. 12: Hare, 1998, p 
89, Hare, 2008, p. 79). As Harvey Siegel notes, one may reason open-minded|y 
but badly (Siegel. 2009, ] 
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An Educator Reimagines Confession 
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By now Michel Foucault's formulations about sexuality—the dis 
cursive constructions of sex—are well known. Yet, despite the fact that 
confession figures prominently in his genealogy about the manufacture 
and normalization of “natural” sexual identities, his theory of confes 
sion has received far less rigorous study. It generally is conceded that 
Foucault’s problematization of confession has offered valuable insights 
as to the inherent dangers arising from the power relationships that 
imbue confessional institutions and techniques, an assessment with 
which I concur. Certainly, his analyses have challenged Western society's 
unexamined assumptions about the curative and liberatory properties 
of confession. However, in this article I argue that Foucault's apparent 
oblivion about the effects of gender in confessional discourse hides flaws 
in his confessional theory. When gender is taken into account, several 
of his conclusions warrant skepticism 

I contend that Foucault's confessional theory begs attention since 
it serves as the cornice piece of his panoptic vision of domination that 
implicates not only religion, psychiatry, medicine, and jurisprudence, but 
also education. The need to reexamine his claims, charges, and conclu- 
sions is not solely a philosophical concern, but a practical issue facing 
teachers in schools and universities, community centers and religious 
institutions. Therefore, in this article I suggest that educators must 
think about confession in ways that avoid both the pitfalls uncovered by 
Foucault’s deconstructive analysis and the gendered consequences that 
his patriarchal perspective failed to reveal. To that end, I will concep- 
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tualize “aesthetic disclosure,” a gender-sensitive approach for dealing 
with students’ self-revelations that subverts the power relations exposed 
in Foucault's confessional theory and offers opportunities for rhetorical 
agency and artistic self-fashioning 


Foucault’s Confessional Dilemma 


Foucault argued that Western society is thoroughly saturated with 
confession: religious, legal, medical, and psychiatric. Social scientists 
and psychotherapists have maintained that secrets in themselves are 
discreditable, that what people conceal is what they regard as shameful 
or undesirable (See Jung, 2008, pp. 31-35; Bok, 1989, pp. 8-10). Foucault 
concluded 


We have become a singularly confessing society one goes about 
telling, with the greatest precision, whatever is most difficult to tell 
One confesses in public and in private, to one’s parents, one’s educators, 
one’s doctor, to those one loves * (Foucault, 1990, p. 59 


Foucault charges that individuals’ “felt” need to confess, as well as the 
“felt” benefits fromhaving done so, have been ingrained in us as members 
of Western societies beginning with the Christian confessional, continu- 
ing through the rise ofnineteenth and twentieth century psychiatry, and 
emerging in today’s media-centered culture. We Westerners, according 
to Foucault, have come to believe that truth is lodged in our most se 
cret nature and that articulating those secrets produces freedom. And, 
of course, since sex has been a privileged theme of both the Christian 
and psychiatric confessional, revealing sexual matters has come to be 
seen as that which will most completely allow one’s true self to surface 
(Foucault, 1990, pp. 60-63) 

Foucault further contends that we no longer perceive the obligation 
to confess as a power that constrains us. Rather, it seems to us that 
disclosing our secrets produces a kind of liberation. Foucault insists, 
however, that we are mistaken if we are taken in by the ruse that all 
these voices urging confession are speaking of freedom, for confession 
is a ritual of discourse that unfolds within a power relationship. One 
does not confess without the presence (or virtual presence) of a listener 
who is not simply the interlocutor, but also the authority who requires, 
prescribes, or appreciates the confession and intervenes in order to judge, 
punish, forgive, console, or reconcile (Foucault, 1990, p. GO). Both the one 
who confesses, to whom I will refer as the confessant, and the one who 


hears the confession, to whom I refer as the confessor, operate within 


a web of power relations that crystallize im institutions: the state ap 


paratus, the legal system, and various social hegemonies. These power 
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relations do not simply repress action, but also operate to produce the 
subjectified subject (Foucault, 1990, pp. 92-93). By internalizing expert 
discourse—liscourse that was built upon the case studies of our imner- 
most secrets—we believe that we are finding our “true selves.” Having 
told our secrets to medical, psychiatric, legal, and religious experts. we 
then define and label ourselves with their power-laden assessments and 
terminology and hate in ourselves anything that contravenes what those 
experts have established as “normal,” “natural,” and “healthy.” Thus, 
expert discourse becomes an effective means of social control 

Foucault's vision of domination, then, is not a scenario wherein 
dominant groups wield power over subordinate groups, but an ap 
paratus of states and institutions, built on a network of practices and 
technologies m which actions bear upon actions. We become complicit in 
the process of our own subjectification first by confessing our secrets to 
these various experts, and second, by internalizing the norms that are 
fed back to us from the experts who have used the pains and passions 
of our innermost secrets as raw data 

\s important as Foucault's insights are, they also leave one with 
little hope of agency. Confessants and confessors alike appear to be en- 
tangled and enveloped in a web of power relations from which there is 
no chance of escape. | argue, however, that a gender-sensitive reading of 
Foucault’s confessional theory reveals faults in his logic. Furthermore, 
once those flaws are exposed, it becomes possible not only to avoid many 
of the pitfalls that Foucault believed to be inherent in confession, but 
also to transform such exchanges into opportunities for encouraging, 
rather than denying, agency 


The Gender-Blind and Gender-Bound Foucault 


Foucault's work sought to expose and resist normalization and the 
social hegemonies that restrict individual freedom. However, some of 
his rhetorical strategies are arguably as patriarchal as the mstitu 
tions he critiques. I suggest that Foucault's gender-blind patriarchal 
perspective hobbled his deconstruction of confession, creating three 
faulty conclusions 

First, even as Foucault details the ways in which confessional tech- 
niques define and stigmatize individuals lives, his masculinist rhetoric 


trivializes much of the harm done to women and girls. For example, in 


volume one of The History of Sexuality, Foucault sought to demonstrate 
how sexuality has been brought under the auspices of psychiatric, medi- 
cal, and legal discourse through confessional techniques. To this end, 
Foucault related an incident from nineteenth century France in which 
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a farmhand was turned in to authorities for sexually molesting a small 
eirl. Foucault described the situation as follows: “At the border ofa field, 
he had obtained a few caresses from a little girl, just as he had done 
before and seen done by the village urchins round about him ” He 
further explained: * this village halfwit lgave| a few pennies to 
the little girls for favors the older ones refused him.” Foucault's assess- 
ment of the situation asserts that it was merely “barely furtive pleasures 
between simple-minded adults and alert children *(Foucault, 1990. 
pp. 31-32) 

Foucault’s account of this incident, I argue, is both elitist and pa 
triarchal. Not only did he unsympathetically characterize the adult as 
a “half-wit” and the little girl as “alert” or “precocious,” but he assumed 
that the little girl was unharmed and that her participation in this 
“game” was completely uncoerced. If that was the case, why was there 
a need to exchange “a few pennies” for the girl’s participation? 

Furthermore, in this depiction of an adult male paying a young girl 
for sex, what did Foucault see as significant? 

The pettiness of it all: the fact that this everyday occurrence 1n the life of 

village sexuality, these inconsequential bucolic pleasures, could become, 

froma certain time, the object not only of collective intolerance but ofa 
judicial action, a medical intervention, a careful clinical examination, 

and an entire theoretical elaboration. (Foucault, 1990, p. 31 


His comments suggest that the “expert” responses in this case, both 
judicial and medical, far exceeded the significance of the event 
Foucault’s remarks indicate his desire to unsettle any smug assump- 
tions on the part of his readers that we can presume to understand the 
emotional nature of this sexual experience for either the man or the 


young girl. But neither can Foucault! In labeling the episode “petty” and 


inconsequential,” then dismissing it as an “an everyday occurrence” 


and an example of simple “bucolic pleasures,” Foucault privileges a 
masculinist, heterosexualized reading of the events—a reading which 
completely silences the little girl's point of view 

Foucault demonstrates his gender blindness in asecond way. Discuss 
ing the confessional dyad, Foucault is quick to point out that confessional 
discourse is saturated with power relations. However, while Foucault's 
confessor and confessant roles are presented as universal types, in fact. 
he visualized both as male, assuming that the effects of confession on 
confessant and confessor are universal. The confessional roles, however, 
are gendered from the outset. That is, while both sexes may confess, 
only one sex (male) may ever serve as the confessor (religious, psychi 
atric, medical, and juridical) who interrogates, interpellates, analyzes, 
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explicates, coerces, chastises, defines, describes, prescribes, punishes, 
absolves, or withholds absolution 

In addition, although Foucault characterizes his confessants as a 
universal type, the preponderance of masculine pronouns in his descrip 
tion is no accident. Foucault contends that, in spite of the power rela- 
tions inherent within confessional discourse, the confessant feels relief: 
“lconfession| exonerates, redeems, and purifies, him, it unburdens 
himofhis wrongs, liberates him, and promises himsalvation’ (Foucault, 
1990, p. 62). Yet, abundant evidence documents that confessants are 
overwhelmingly female and that they often have quite different experi 
ences in confession than do their male counterparts 

Forexample, in Foucault's foundational confessional institution, the 
Roman Catholic Church, Church leaders in the late Middle Ages decried 
the high percentage of female penitents, lamenting “the feminization of 
the Church,” a phenomenon continuing up to the present day (Haliczer, 
1996, p. 33). Further, the existence of special “confessors manuals,” which 
were developed to teach confessors how to coerce women’s ad seriatim 
confessions of their sexual relations, document women’s reticence in 
revealing sexual secrets to a (male) priest (Haliczer 1996, 34) 

The high ratio of female to male confessants, as well as the differential 
treatment of male and female penitents during confession, has continued 
into modernity, according to Norberto Valentini and Claradi Meglio. Their 
qualitative study of religious confession in the Roman Catholic Church 
reported that priests were far more abrupt, impatient, and prescriptive 
with female confessants than with male confessants. Valentini and di 
Meglio also found that the questions that confessors posed to female 
confessants were decidedly more explicit, probing, and prurient than the 
questions the same priests posed to male confessants. Confessors pushed 
female confessants to use concrete anatomical terms and to describe love 
play in great detail (Valentini & di Meglio, 1974, pp. 12-13). The study 
suggests that female confessants often found confession to be a far less 
restorative experience than Foucault's description purported it to be 

Given that Foucault seemed completely unaware of the gendered dif 
ferences among religious confessants, it is not surprising that when he 
turned his attention to psychiatry he was equally oblivious tothe patriarchal 
perspective permeating Freud’s confessional techniques and analysis. For 
instance, in Studies on Hysteria, Freud described in sympathetic terms a 
twelve year old boy's anorexia following an incident where a man asked 
him to perform fallatio ina urinal. Freud observed: “He had run away in 
terror, and nothing else had happened to him. But he was ill from that 
instant.” The case was described by Freud and Breuer as an “irruption 
of sexuality in its crudest form” (Freud & Breuer, 1955, pp. 212-213) 
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However, in the case study that immediately follows, a seventeen 
year old girl was labeled “hysterical” after“... ayoung man had attacked 
her on |al dark staircase and she had escaped from him with difficulty.” 
This sexual aggression was, in the words of Freud and Breuer, only one 
of several * more or less brutal attempts made on her ” Freud’s 
analysis of the girl’s case, however, quite unlike his reading of the boy’s 
case, demonstrated little compassion for hersituation, even implying that 
the girl might be somewhat responsible for the attacks because she was 
“particularly good-looking.” These (male) analysts also believed that the 
girl“... had herself been sexually excited by |the sexual aggressions|.” 
even though they themselves had characterized these attacks as “brutal.” 
The patriarchal and heterosexist perspective of the analysts produced 
two very different readings and treatments for these very similar cases 
(Freud & Breuer, 1955, pp. 212-213). If Foucault noticed that Freud’s 
psychoanalytic interpretations suffered from a masculinist viewpoint, 
he failed to mention it 

This issue leads directly into my third point about Foucault’s gender 
blindness. Foucault claimed that sex is the privileged theme ofconfession, 
but he assumed that the confession was a disclosure of the confessant’s 
own sexual transgressions. He seemed to be unaware of the fact that 
in many instances women are the “objects,” rather than the subjects, of 
sexual transgression. Thatis, both historical and contemporary accounts 
of religious, psychiatric, and juridical confession reveal that women’s 
confessions about sexuality are often accounts of sexual offenses com 
mitted against them. Their disclosures are attempts to bear witness 
against violation. Yet, as was the case in Freud's description ofthe attack 
on the seventeen year old girl, accounts of sexual violations frequently 
are depicted and read as confessions of women’s own transgressions 
Furthermore, by subsuming accounts of sexual abuse and violence un- 
der the master category of “sex,” Foucault's confessional theory serves 
to reinforce structures of gender mequality and domination for those 
whose need for resistance is the greatest 

Foucault’s confessional theory, then, leaves us in a theoretical 
quagmire. His problematization of confession has forced us to question 
our assumptions about the lberatory effects of confession, to view it 
instead as a ritual of power that normalizes behavior and disciplines 
transgressive desires. However, it also implicates both confessor and 
confessant as unthinking pawns caught in an infinitely malleable web 
of power relations with little hope of resistance or agency 

Furthermore, because Foucault's theory implicates not only religion, 
psychiatry, medicine, and jurisprudence, but also educational institutions, 
the need to reexamine his claims and conclusions is a pressing pedagogi- 
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cal issue, for willingly or unwillingly teachers participate in rituals of 
confession by utilizing widely-accepted instructional methods. Teachers 
experience first-hand what Foucault described as a“singularly confessing 
society’ as students tell their stories during classroom discussions, when 
writing essays, and while seeking advisement. Yet, Foucault's analysis 
implies that sharing of significant experience is weak and submissive 
whether speaking of pleasure or pain: hopes or dreams; doubt or faith; 
one’s own transgressions or violence and abuse suffered at the hands of 
another; and whether confessed to priest or parent; teacher or physician: 
friend or lover. All confession, he concludes is fraught with danger and 
saturated with power relations 
We are left, then, with some serious questions. Given that Fou 

cault contends that the act of confession is always a demonstration 
of power (1990, p. 60), but elsewhere maintains that resistance is 
always present within power relations (1990, p. 96), is it ever possible 
for confession to function as resistance? Since Foucault argues that 
confession is a mechanism for disciplining the desires and behaviors 
of the subject through a process of normalization (1990, pp. 59-60), 
can confession ever provide rhetorical agency since he also maintains 
that one can always refuse normalization and recreate one’s selfas a 
work of art? (1984, pp. 340-362). Is artistry possible only in refusing 
confession, or could the act of confession itself present opportunities 
for self-fashioning? 


Reimagining Confession as “Aesthetic Disclosure” 


| propose that artistic re-creation may be possible not in, but 


through confession. Certainly, if such an approach is possible, it must 


heed Foucault’s cautions. As important as it is for us to scrutinize our 
complicity in acts that reinforce social hegemonies, it is also crucial that 
we reimagine the confessional episode in ways that overcome Foucault's 
skewed conclusions 

To do so, I suggest that three issues must be addressed. First, con 
fessional dialogue must be reconstructed in ways that refuse the power 
dynamics inherent in the confessor-confessant relationship. Foucault 
claimed that resistance is always present within power relations and that 
refusals are always possible. He further maintained that even seemingly 
intransigent institutions are vulnerable to resistance as persistent and 
discontinuous refusals chip away at inflexible ideologies. Reconstructing 
the confessor-confessant relationship to refuse inherent power dynamics 
willnever be a “once for all” act. It will require unrelenting watchfulness 
and resourcefulness 
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Second, confession must be treated as a conduit for artful action, 
rather than an end in itself. It should offer opportunities for agency by 
contesting authorized vantage points and utilizing contradictory narra 
tives (Bernstein, 1997, p. 52). Especially when confession is imbricated 
with testimony about discourtesy, abuse, violence, or more vast social 
inequities, the disclosure must find life beyond the confessional moment 
in order to refuse normalization and resist social hegemonies 

Third, in order for either of the first two points to be effective. confes 
sion must be extricated from its association with the confession box. It 
needs anew metaphor. Although metaphor typically is viewed as only 
a poetic device, George Lakoff and Mark Johnson have argued that our 
entire conceptual system, in terms of which we both think and act, is 
fundamentally metaphorical. They further argue that these metaphors so 
govern our everyday functioning that, were we to change the metaphors 
that shape basic cultural concepts, we would fundamentally change the 
concept itself (Lakoff & Johnson, 1980, pp. 3-6). Therefore, in order to 
reimagine confession, the metaphor of confession must be transformed 
The metaphor “confession is the confession box” has anesthetized our 
imaginations. It must be unfettered from its religious connections. We 
must be done with the confession box and all that it entails: its whis 
pers, seal of secrecy, and privacy screen. Away with the prescriptive, 
all-knowing confessor! Let us refuse the docile confessant accepting her 
penance for the hope of absolution! In fact, let us rid ourselves of the 
term “confession” altogether 

I propose reframing “confession” as “aesthetic disclosure,” an approach 
that scuttles the metaphor of the confession box in favor of the language 
of improvisational drama. This process of reimagining requires both skill 
and art and holds out the hope of rhetorical agency. Drawing upon prag- 
matist aesthetics, in what follows I describe a process focused on growth 
broadly construed. It is imminently practical. This process has identifiable 
phases and I will treat them in a linear fashion in order to explain them, 
but it is important to understand that these phases actually overlap and 
circle back until the process comes to satisfactory completion 

Disequilibrium instigates the process of students’ disclosures. Our 
students’ disequilibrium can result from traumatic experiences, new 
and troubling information, or even the examination of heretofore unex- 
plored assumptions, beliefs, and values. Foucault has claimed that the 
response to troubling intellectual or emotional situations is the desire 
to confess “whatever is most difficult to tell” (Foucault, 1990, p. 59) 
Disequilibrium, then, tends to prompt our students’ disclosures 

As Foucault emphasized, all such disclosures, whether they might be 


labeled “confession” or “testimony.” are saturated with power relations 
; | 
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Consequently, when the narrator ofthe disclosure, Foucault's confessant, 
engages the listener, Foucault’s confessor, the listener must refuse the 
role of confessor who interrogates, interpellates, analyzes, explicates, 
coerces, chastises, defines, describes, prescribes, punishes, absolves, or 
withholds absolution. It is important to refuse the confessor’s role when 
dealing with any confession. However, refusing the hierarchical confes- 
sional relationship is even more crucial when a student's disclosure is 
an attempt to bear witness or provide testimony against violence or 
injustice. Disclosing abuse can be the first step in refusing normaliza- 
tion and resisting social hegemonies, a point that Foucault failed to see 
because of his patriarchal and elitist perspective 

Rather than providing some sort of secular absolution, the listener 
needs to begin to shift the narrator's expectations so that the disclosure 
will live beyond the silencing confines of the traditional confessional 


dyad. Especially when the disclosure is imbricated with testimony, rhe- 


torical agency almost certainly means speaking out, or acting against, 
the persons or institutions perpetrating the myustice. The listener can 
help the narrator reframe the disclosure, not as culminating act, but as 
segue into engaged and artful inquiry. This adjustment in expectations, 
however, means modifying a socially conditioned response that views 
confession as an end in itself. 

Framed in pragmatic terms, Foucault’s socially constructed “felt 
need” to confess is understood as “social habit.” Yet. both Dewey and 
James emphasized that individuals have the potential of being far more 
than a simple conduit for social habits. People can modify their desires. 
in part, because desires that are stimulated by an impulse for change 
are somewhat plastic, so their satisfaction can be channeled more than 
one way (See James, 1987, p. 68; Dewey, 1988, pp. 70, 75). In other 
words, one may resolve conflicting habits with a machine-like repeti- 
tion of behavior, which, in the case of confession, would be a return to 
the prescribed roles and rituals of confessional discourse. On the other 
hand, one may instigate a conscious search for opportunities to fulfill 
those desires in new and potentially more satisfying ways 

Once the disclosure has occurred, it may be rendered either aes- 
thetic or anesthetic depending upon what follows. The disclosure will 
be anesthetic ifnarrator and listener depend upon an inert set of rules 
or procedures or to fall back into the comfortable confessor-confessant 
roles. However, if the listener can shift from Foucault's confessor into 
a guide and resource, she may be able to assist the narrator in becom- 
ing principle investigator, opening the way for the disclosure to become 
aesthetic. The disclosure must be reframed, not as a culmination, but 
as the first act of anew drama 
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Aesthetic disclosure, then, requires that the listener-guide and narra- 
tor engage in two types of inquiry that alternate with, and overlay, each 
other. These two forms are made up of what I call purposeful perception 
and articulation of alternatives. In purposeful perception the narrator 
and listener/guide seek to perceive the narrative through a wide angle 
lens. The goal is to grasp the narrative in all its complexity and mud- 
diness: its inextricable links with many other stories, and within the 
narrator's developmental and cultural history. This warm, intimate, and 
sympathetic taking in of the situation reveals that there are many ways 
of “reading” the narrative in its temporal, evolving, embodied, practical, 


and contextual character. James said, 


The mind, in short, works on the data it receives very much as a sculp 
tor works on his block of stone Other sculptors, other statues from 
the same stone! Other minds, other worlds from the same monotonou 


and inexpressive chaos! (James, 1987, p. 187 


IT might add: Different narrators, different dramas from the same facts! 

As the individual's narrative is fleshed out, the narrator and listener 
begin to develop alternatives for action. Together, they consider resources 
that may be needed and others who may need to be apprised of the situ- 
ation. Just as an artist is both limited and stimulated by her choice of 
watercolors or acrylics, canvas or paper, so is the narrator both limited 
and stimulated by understanding the broad scope of the situation, the 
available material resources, and the imagination of the inquirers. As 
the inquirers articulate alternatives, they imagine the many ways that 


this story, this drama, might play out. Engaging m artful play, they 


consider the other actors’ inclinations, envision many potential twists 
and turns of the plot, and conceptualize the dramatic rhetoric 

It is in this articulation of alternatives that the narrator develops 
her artistry. She is writing many possible stories, so she may engage 
in falsehood without lying, spmning yarns of what her future will hold, 
the actions she will take, the words she will use. She can tell tall tales 
about who she will become, how she will change her world, indeed, what 
kind of world it will be. However. in these fabrications, she actually 
prophesies her future. Her pipe-dreams can be investigated and her 
castles in the sky can be explored 

Conceived as colloquy, rather than soliloquy, this process is inher- 
ently social and moral. Not only will others be affected by the decisions 
enacted, but together narrator and listener reflect and deliberate upon 
the potential futures the narrator has dreamed, engaging in what 
Dewey refers to as “dramatic rehearsal” (Dewey, 1988, pp. 132-158) 


Rehearsing as fully as possible each alternative, they can forecast some 
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of the probable consequences of each of the courses of action and deter 
mine the extent to which those outcomes will satisfy the desires of the 
artistic principal investigator. The dramatic rehearsals often provide 
new insights, so the process can circle back to the phases of purposeful 
perception and articulation of alternatives as necessary 

The final decisions for conduct will be based on the kind of person 
the narrator wishes to become, the kind of world she wants to take a part 
in creating. When she makes a decision about the best plan to employ 
in this improvisational drama, the process of aesthetic disclosure comes 
to aclose. In pragmatist fashion, the point is not discovery of some new 
truth, even though truths may well be discovered, but with resolution of 
discord. Relative equilibrium is restored once a decision is made about 
how to proceed 

Ofcourse, this drama is improvisational. The actors are not following 
scripts, so when the drama transpires the participants will not play out 
their roles in exactly the ways that the narrator imagined. The narrator's 
actions, as well as the actions of others involved in this drama, will have 
unforeseen consequences. The rhetoric will be more or less successful 
Yet, skillful and artful deliberation can better prepare the narrator for 
coping with the unforeseen and in imagining possibilities for action and 
desired results 

Aesthetic disclosure, then, is not only an artistic process, but it ac- 
knowledges the social nature of our lived inquiry and moral deliberation 
As Alisdair MacIntyre has said 


We are never more (and sometimes less) than the co-authors of our own 
narratives. Only in fantasy do we live what story we please....We enter 
upon a stage which we did not design and we find ourselves part of an 
action that was not of our making. (MacIntyre, 1984, p. 213) 


Co-authors may not be able to decide everything, but they do have a 
voice in the outcome. They are not writing on a blank page, but neither 
are they as completely without agency as Foucault's confessional theory 
suggests 

Aesthetic disclosure offers the possibility of self-fashioning and co- 
authoring, of thinking and acting as social, moral, and artistic story-tell- 
ing beings. Aesthetic disclosure resists the normalization of confessional 
discourse and offers rhetorical agency in confronting social hegemonies 
and injustices that repress action, subjectify, and silence its victims 

Ofcourse, self-fashioning is always partial; agency, always temporary; 
change, always inconsistent and unstable. The process is undeniably 
mediated by rhetoric and encumbered by culture, history, and language 


Yet, in the spinning of yarns and telling of tall tales we reinvigorate our 
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moral imaginations, opening ourselves to new visions, to artful relations 


with others. We do not control, but we do have a hand in bringing to 


pass the world in which we wish to live 


Notes 


For an in-depth discussion of Foucault's perspective on pedophilia in this 
passage and others in see Linda Martin Alcoff (1996), Dangerous Pleasures 
Foucault and the Politics of Pedophilia, in Feminist Interpretati of Michel 
Foucault, Susan J. Hekman (Ed.), pp. 99-185. University Park, PA: Pennsy| 
vania State University Pres 

For a somewhat different perspective on this passage see Susan David 
Bernstein (1997), Confessional Subjects: Revelations N 
Victorian Literature and Culture, Chapel Hill and London: University of North 


Carolina Press, 1997, pp. 22-24 
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Still Primus Inter Pares for Understanding 
and Opposing the Capitalist System 
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This contribution to Neo-liberalism, Education, and the Politics of 
Inequality is part of my long-term attempt to examine Marx’s humanist 
commitment, and with it a beliefin human volition—or agency ( Brosio, 
1985, passim). Collective agency is necessary for attempts to rescue society 
and its schools from the latest, namely neo-liberal, capitalist attack on 
working people and the possibilities for our achieving deep and inclusive 
democracy. This work consists of yet another series of arguments that 
Marx’s ideas and actions (he was involved politically his whole adult 
life), as well as those of the Marxists and others who have understood 
his work well, provide not only some of the best ways to understand our 
conditions, but also to organize in ways to make possible a resolution of 
the historical human crisis. I have written elsewhere 


Marx laid out a series of questions, based upon certain assumptions, 
which were labored over for the rest of his life. The Grundrisse of 1859 
and Das Kapital m 1867 cannot be understood separately from the work 
done before. In the early work, accomplished through the revolutions of 
1848-49, Marx made it clear that he believed in the individual (and collec 
tive) actors ability to be a historically effective agent; in fact, 1t is the very 


nature of men and women to be makers of history. (1985, pp. 82-8 


John Sanbonmatsu’s Tie Postmodern Prince (2004) provides powerful 
theoretical, historical, and pragmatic support for my claim that Marxist 
thought is still primus inter pares for analyzing and combating today’s 
neo-liberal capitalism. Considering what the neo-liberal phase of capi 


talism fundamentally consists of—the ultra but historical penetration 
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of market ideas and realities into civil society in increasingly up-close 
and personal ways—the most effective societal and educational inquiries 
must be radical. By this I mean getting to the roots and complexities of 
what is being examined. I contend further that were one to understand 
how Marx and the best Marxists conducted/conduct their inquiries it 
would be warranted to assert that they deserve careful attention—if 
not replication. Not only have Marxist inquiries sought to analyse and 
describe the nature of the whole historical society, their authors have 
offered suggestions for what should be done! Many of these accomplish 
ments are classics, although not in the sense that conservatives and 
reactionaries claim classic stature. Marx’s inquiry method is open-ended 
and provides us with the opportunity to revise, reconstruct, and improve 
upon it. Not only the opportunity but the demand by Marx hinself to go 
beyond what he had accomplished. Marx was enough of a secularist to 
realize that future generations should not attempt to consider his work 
as sacrosanct in any way 

I, along with Sanbonmatsu, am interested in what still remains of 
the former powerful socialist, communist, and other “red” ideas, move- 
ments, and organizations.’ Are the many opponents of these leftist forces 
correct when they triumphantly boast that capitalism and some forms of 


“democracy” are the only possibilities for good government and a produc- 


tive economy? Are the neo-liberal advertising agents to be trusted when 
they insist that we reject the so-called democratic state’s responsibility for 
the common welfare, and instead turn to market outcomes for everyone? 
Sunilarly, are the intellectual scaffoldings for the great “red” threats to 
capitalism and its various forms of class-states also relics of the past 
and safely deposited in the dustbin of history? It is evident to some that 
many intellectuals, working people, members of minority groups, and 
others who see themselves as oppressed have formulated specific critiques 
and demonstrations against the so-called Washington consensus that 
has dominated the neo-liberal attempt to take advantage of the Soviet 
Union’s implosion. It is not clear how, or if, these resisters have consid- 
ered precedents from red ideas and accomplishments.” The most recent 
“gales of creative destruction” began before 1989; in fact, the capitalist 
accumulation crisis was a main—if not the main—cause for the “gales” 
in their neo-liberal garb. This being said, it is obvious that the realiza- 
tions of and actions against the Washington consensus have not been as 
coordinated as they might be. Consequentially, these actions have failed 
to stop or even slow down the overall attempt by capital’s many agents to 
subject every place in the world—and now parts of “outer space’—as well 
as every person to the market's grasp so that we all become dependent 
on market outcomes alone 
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Principe/Principéssa: Gramsci and Marx 


What can be retrieved from the “red” past (which posed the greatest 
threat to the capitalist system) that can assist us in our efforts to theorize, 
hypothesize, and act collectively in order to possibly overcome actually 
existing capitalism—ain its resurgent imperialist khakis?’ As was stated 
above, learning about the past and its liberatory phases does not mean 
that we should hold sacred what was done and who did it. The errors of 
the past are many, but perhaps when we consider the conditions faced 
by our forbears we will not be so quick to condemn. Sanbonmatsu asks if 
we can invent a new “form”! with which to help unify the many actions 
against the U.S.-led attempt to impose capitalism and various forms of 
empire on the whole world. Furthermore, he and I ask if a united left 
can arise around the Marxist belief that the whole can be identified, 
understood, and changed. His use of the modifier “postmodern” for the 
noun “prince” was alarming to me at first glance; however, upon further 
inspection I learned that Sanbonmatsu’s prince is compatible with mine 
He seeks to convince his readers that the work of Gramsci, specifically 
in the latter’s development of the prince concept, is as necessary as 
it was in Machiavelli and Gramsci's lifetimes. The latter realized the 
necessity for a “party” that could lead in the redevelopment of Italian 
civil society, through struggle against developing capitalist hegemony 
that was assisted and enforced by the class-state 

Machiavelli's project centered upon a strong ruler who would inspire 
Italians to unite against foreign enemies. Gramsci'’s Italy was already 
somewhat unified as a result of the nineteenth-century Risorgimento 
However, Gramsci, among many others, was not satisfied with the 
results of reunification. For those readers who may be wary about the 
resuscitation of a central organization/party as a motor for overcoming 
the capitalist system, be assured that both Sanbonmatsu and I are aware 
of the dangers and excesses connected to the wrong kind of centraliza- 
tion and what some call elitism or avant-gardism 

Sanbonmatsu (2004) offers Octavio Ocampo’s painting of Cesar 


Chavez as a symbol that suggests unity and plurality in leadership 


Looking closely at ... [the] paimting, one sees ... that Chavez's visage 1: 

an illusion: his face, shoulders, and chest are composed entirely of 
hundreds of farm workers ... all marching together. His hair is made of 
plowed fields, his lips of doves, the highlights on his face, protest ban 
ners. The farm workers movement is depicted diachronically: march 
ers stream into the present from the past.... Skulls lning the left side 
of the painting are really figures of women and children burying the 
dead—victims of poverty and pesticide poisoning.... Ocompo sought to 


capture the complex morphology of mass counter-power. Chavez the 
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individual, like Machiavelli's Prince, is thus portrayed as a transitional 


figure, one whose form briefly serves as a vehicle through which a col 


lective will manifests itself. Rather than being a hindrance to unity, 


diversity turns out to be the precondition. (p. 187 


It is important as well as fair to admit that so many leftist movements 
have been contested by the Western capitalist powers. Moreover, internal 
reactionaries were and are supported by these armed powers. This may 
not excuse what some find dangerous in centralized lefts; however, it 
helps to explain actions that have been taken by the revolutionaries m 
the face of overwhelming force that threatened to obliterate the move 
ment and kill those who supported it. Important changes need to be 
made with regard to centralization (when necessary) but this does not 
mean that parties such as Gramsci’s Partito communista italiano have 
little or nothing to offer us. Marx and the best Marxist thinkers had to 
be their own revisionists while writing and acting. They unsparingly 
and even “ruthlessly” scrutimized their work as they went along. We 
must join in the kind of critique that our forbears began 

There is evidence that Marx, Engels, and many of their comrades 
were more democratic than most people think. Let us begm with Michael 
Lowy (2005) 


Contrary to the ideologists of the “Savior” or the supporters of conspira 
torial societies, for whom the separation between “the general interest” 
and masses is institutionalized, because people are |allegedly| nece 

sarily particularist, corrupt, or ignorant, Marx refuses to dig a ditch 
between the communists and the proletariat, because their separation 
is provisional, because the proletariat tends towards the totality |and 
organizational form|, towards communism and| revolution. Thi 
bourgeois doctrinaire alienates the “totality” in an individual or an 
institution because he regards civil society as essentially particularisti 
The conspirator sees in a secret sect the only bearer of the “totality” 
because the working-class mass seems to him to be doomed by obscu 
rantism so long as the capitalist regime survives. Marx sees his rol 
and that of the communists as an instrument of self-lberation of the 
masses, because he is witnessing the birth of an independent labor 
movement, and he believes this to be capable of attaining consciousne 


of its historic task. (p. 21 


Lowy'’s chapter three is entitled “The Theory of the Party (1846-1848).” 
It is instructive to learn what he has to say about Marxism and demo- 
crats. He informs us they were struggling with how to help German 
communism to advance beyond its lack of form. They asked how this 
could be achieved. Of course these communist pioneers’ goal was to 


eventually internationalize the movement and party. Marx explained 
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how the process should occur: from the base to the summit and from 
the periphery to the center. Engels wrote, “democracy nowadays is com 
munism.” According to Lowy (2005) 


Mnegels describes the changingofthe rules jofthe Lecgue ofthe Just tothe 


Communist League] as the transition from an organization “hanke rine 


afterconspiracy, which requires dictatorship’ to one that is “thoroughly 
democratic. with elective and removable authorities.” (p. 133 


There is no space here to discuss the famous “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” inthe Communist Manifesto(1848), except to say its authors 
and supporters were convinced that before authentic/bona fide democ 
racy could be established, capitalism as a system, and its rulers and 
main beneficiaries would have to be overcome. Those who continue to 
rule the politics of the so-called capitalist democracies would or should 
understand what the Marxist communists meant. Their treatment of 
everyone and every organization that opposed and opposes the capitalist 
dispensation over which they sit and benefit from is a necessary—if not 
sufficient—point to make herein! 

The Marxist traditions of inquiry and potential action stress the 
need to discover contradictions and crises within the systems being 
interrogated. Many democratic leftists think that the present neo-lib- 
eral phase is characterized by these conditions resulting in significant 
opportunities to act. There is no consensus about this moment of real 
opportunity because, in part, there is no united democratic left. It may 
be that there has never been a perfect union of agreement in the past: 
however, with Sanbonmatsu I believe that there must be a Marxist 
democratic “form” that can act with an open hand, so that the fingers 
can feel out what is happening, and then become a strong hand grasp, 
or closed fist when needed. According to Sanbonmatsu, the scattered 
forces that act against what ails us most at this time do not add up to 
a centralized entity whose members can take advantage of the weak- 
est places in the capitalist system and its outed imperial reality. It is 
clear that the anti-capitalist/imperial struggles have not even been very 
effective at maintaining the social democracies that were the targets 
of the “gales of creative destruction” starting in the 1970s. There are 
important exceptions, but nothing like a direct and powerful threat to 
the capitalist system that has been so strengthened during the last 
forty years. The revanchist right(s) appear to have benefited most from 
crises that its agents have been most responsible for creating in the 
first place. An important school example is the neo-liberal attempt to 
discredit K-12 public schools in the U.S. because of their alleged failures 


The “gales” have destroyed many “family wage” jobs and ruined inner 


Ss 
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cities, inhabited mainly by people of color, where all too many of these 
“failed” schools exist 

The neo-liberal agents have tried also to shore up patriarchy, ra 
cial hierarchies, and of course greater class stratification, as part of a 
“seamless world order” impervious to dissent and revolutionary action 
The disconnect between the great historical threats facing the world’s 
working people, and the mostly ad hoc responses (patching things up but 
not removing what caused the need to oppose in the first place), may be 
getting worse as the leaders of the U.S. and its “coalition of the willing” 
appear to be contemplating even more reckless policies and actions. | 
first wrote this in July 2006, a time when the Israelis were conduct 
ing a war against enemies in Lebanon and the Palestinians. The Bush 
Administration’s announced policy was to let the Israeli armed forces 
pound their foes until they give into superior force and accept the status 
quo that favors America’s ally. The Arab fighters are labeled terrorists 
therefore there is allegedly little need to look carefully at the issues 

The powers that be, those who constructed and defend the un 
democratic system that prevails over most of the world in its current 
neo-liberal dispensation, have an important advantage. This totalistic 
hegemony is total in the sense that it speaks to so much of what all of 
us encounter in our daily lives. The rightist alliance’s logic and force is 
at work in shopping malls, schools, places of worship, the armed forces. 
the songs we hear, the words we read, the pictures we see, the spectator 
sports-world, the hunting and fishing community (in the U.S. at least) 


what passes for certain kind kinds of humor and jokes, and throughout 


all the rest—the very texture of the society and culture. It is a hyper 


materialistic society and this phenomenon is wrapped in the husk of 
culture that is dominated by those who are most responsible for these 
dialectically related constructions 

This is not to say that resistances are absent, however, few if any 
strike at the heart ofthe system. I think that Michael Hardt and Antonio 
Negri (Empire, 2000) would consider my use of the word “heart” naive, 
because they see empire as everywhere with no central command post 
At most they see “empire” being comprised of the strongest capitalist 
nations, led by the most powerful one, the U.S., and the various global 
organizations set up by the great powers. Hardt argues that the US., 
although most powerful, cannot be imperialist in the older sense of 
the term. However, the U.S. and U.K. do not need an official governor, 
national flags, and other old colonial paraphernalia within colonized 
countries that depend on the global economy in order to survive. Even 
more striking is the Bush-era debacle in Iraq. Old style colonial armed 


forces are at work in that ruimed country. The occupiers may not be 
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able to return home until lraq becomes neo-liberalized. This means that 
the people will be occupied by low wage work, consumerism, and banal 
circus-like entertainment; although there may not be enough bread! 

In order to counter the advantages cited above the opposition must 
have what Sanbonmatsu calls “perceptible form.” He claims that move 
ments per se are not adequate to the task of seriously challenging the 
global capitalist system. Moreover, without a body in the temporal world, 
movements are ghost-like.” Marx and Gramsci favored example of “per- 
ceptible form” was acommunist party. This is not to suggest that the name 
communist would be accepted presently because of many reasons. To make 
this term more concrete, it means that people must have a tangible place 
to go—to hang out, make good talk, tend to what concerns them—and 
this is what the parties on the red left provided. It is not surprising that 
the Fascist squads first attacked the union headquarters, houses of labor, 
socialist and then communist party offices and meeting places. Obviously 
the squads did not stop at destroying the buildings alone. Furthermore, 
the parties of the red left had seats in the Italian parliament. Gramsci 
was arrested while he was a member of this body! 


Babel, Language, and Unity 


Sanbonmatsu makes aconvincing case that socialism, of various kinds, 
provided the shape and form for much of the world’s left. The Marxist 
communists grew out of earlier socialist traditions and organizations. In 
Central and South America opponents of neo-liberalism and empire have 
succeeded in some countries to establish various kinds of form. The Boli- 
varian Revolution in Venezuela and earlier movements such as the Castro 
revolution in Cuba and the Sandinistas in Nicaragua are examples. The 
systematic attempts by the Monroe Doctrine-assisted U.S. governments to 
smash these organizations demonstrates the dangers confronting people 
and countries that seek to make their own histories in their own ways 

The socialists provided versions of utopianism—imaginaries that 
tapped into religious visions of recuperation. Sanbonmatsu informs us 
that this recuperative effort was dependent on some earlier forms of 
unity: not, however, guided by deities of any kind. The attempt to con- 
struct an archetypical tower ends, as we know, in failure. Sanbonmatsu 
2004) explains 


the moral of the Babel story is that unity cannot be won on this 
arth through human effort. that we must not imagine that we can 
invent whatever we can conceive in our minds. If we dream that we 
are capable of creation, our hubris will destroy us. Better, in short, to 
think locally (or tribally), not globally. (p. 12 
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Socialism and communism are both about, to some extent, building a tower 
without god, namely to construct a just society on earth. It is important 
to understand the various reds’ ties to the Enlightenment and the French 
Revolution, including the one of 1848. Sanbonmatsu (2004) adds 


In the dreams of modern reason, fromthe Encyclopedists and Jacobin 
in the eighteenth century to the socialists and anarchists of the nin 
teenth and twentieth. the Tower of Babel would be rebuilt. the whol 
restored. From the bricks and mortar of what is, human beings would 
construct a unified structure |form| capable of bridging the vast differ 


ence to what ought to be. (p. 12 
I have written elsewhere 


Carl Becker, in his classic work, The Heavenly City of the Eighteent/ 


/ 


Century Philosophers |1932\|, writes of the link between the phi losoplhu 


and Marx, between the French and Russian Revolutions: “Supphed 
with the dialectic of Hegel and the evolutionary theories of Darwin, 
Marx formulated in Das Kapital, the creed of the communist faith 
which was to replace, for the discontented, the democratic faith of the 
eighteenth century. The new faith ... does not look back to a golden age 

or Garden of Eden.... It does not look forward to the regeneration of 
humanity by the pleasant specific of enlightenment [alone It sees in 
the past a ruthless and impersonal conflict of material forces; a conflict 
functioning through the economic class interests of men |sic], which, as 
it created the landowning aristocratic regime of the Middle Ages and 
then destroyed it in the interest of the bourgeois-capitalist regime of the 
nineteenth century, willin turn destroy the bourgeois-capitalist régime 


in the interest of the proletariat.” (Brosio, 1994a, pp. 111-112 


The “willin turn” does not mean inevitability. Marx thought that history 
is open, made by people in conflict and perhaps some day in harmony 
Marx sought to develop a form of common language for politics so 
that the scattered and disunited working-class people could understand 
their plight and make common cause in solidarity to overcome their op 
pressors. This emphasis did not include belief in divine intervention, at 
Babel or elsewhere. He understood the damage that capitalism had done 
to workers and the environment which they, and many others, inhabited 
Despite keeping focused on the destruction that capitalism caused, he 
saw its demonic power as a giant broom that swept away many forms of 
imposed differences that were regressive. Feudalism is a good example 
Marx held that the drive toward an admitted dangerous leveling and 
homogenizing of certain processes and institutions also had a positive 
side to it. Bluntly said: it laid the groundwork, in his view, for a more 
common universal playing field—a site that could then be taken over 


by the proletarian revolution 
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\ccording to Meghnad Desai (2002), central to Marx's theory is that 


any particular mode of production disappeared only after its full 
potential had been exhausted.... With mature capitalism came amature, 
organized |not inevitably] working class capable of autonomous collec 
tive action. The full chain of links was never specified, but it would be 
done by workers. (p. 7 


Desai (2002) continues, indicating that Marx 


did not see capitalism as eternal, but nor did he see it as incapable 
of change.... The limits to capitalism have to be sought in the weakness 
of it trongest points.... It will be in the daily practice of the people 
working the machinery of capitalism that its limits will be felt, and it 
will be overcome by them. (p. 10 


Marshal Berman (1999) concurs 


Marx sees the modern working class as an immense worldwide com 
munity waiting to happen. Such large possibilities give the story of 
organizing a permanent gravity and grandeur. The process of creating 
unions is not just an item in interest-group politics, but a vital part 
of... “the education of the human race.” And it is not just educational 
but existential: the process of people, individually and collectively, 
discovermg who they are |I would say: “we”]|. As they learn who they 
are, they will come to see that they need one another to be themselves 
They will see, because workers are smart, bourgeois society has forced 
them to be in order to survive its constant upheavals. Marx knows they 
vill get it by and by. (p. 264 


Berman points out that during the 1990s Marx was considered dead, 


by some, and that big ideas were no longer necessary. However, in the 


early twenty-first century, these postmodernist, neo-liberal, and neo- 
conservative boasts and claims look rather dated! We “find ourselves ina 
dynamic global society ever more unified {in some ways] by downsizing, 
deskilling, and dread—just like the old man said” (Berman, 1998, p. 16) 
It is unfortunate, but not surprising, that official schooling in almost 
every country does not expose students to what Marx and the Marxists 
actually said—and then tried to accomplish 


Differences Can Be Worked Out 


Sanbonmatsu does not agree with poststructuralists, postmodernists, 
and others who support Foucault and Nietzsche's insistence on differ- 
ence being the sine qua non of our condition. He, like Marx, seeks to 
construct consensus among people who arguably have much in common, 
in spite of obvious and important differences. Marx belongs to a tradi 
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tion whose members see differences among us and other phenomena as 
mostly “appearances” rather than “essences.” I am not using these two 
words in a Platonic sense, wherein they are generally viewed as starkly 
dichotomous, or in other ways that conflict with Marx’s well-known 
critique of so many philosophers who came before him. His dialectical 
materialist inquiries speak to the nuances and relationships within the 
human-natural world. On amore mundane level, Marx understood that 
differences could be worked out. He rejected the idea that differences 
trumped what we all have—or develop—in common. In the market- 
saturated societies we now live in agents’ attempt to trap us into the 
acceptance of a narcissism featuring very small differences. I, perhaps 
surprisingly, turn to Isaiah Berlin (2004) for further support 


What... dol mean by saying that men |sic| do have a common nature 

I think that common ground between human beings must exist ifthere 
is to be any meaning in the concept of human being at all. I thmk 

there are certain basic needs, for example—food, shelter, security, and 
ifwe accept Herder, for belonging to a group of one’s own.... These are 
only the most basic properties; one might ... add the need for a certain 
minimum of liberty, for the opportunity to pursue happiness or the 
realization of one’s potentialities for self-expression, for creation ... for 
love \lso| for some means of conceiving and describing themselve 

perhaps in highly symbolic and mythological forms Jas well as] then 
own relationship to the environment natural and human.... Unless 
there is that communication between human being within a society, 
let alone understanding what others have wished to communicate 1 
other ages and cultures, |humanism] would become impossible. I believe 
in the permanent possibility of change, modification, |and| variety 

but there must be enough in common between individuals and groups 
who are going through various modifications for communication to be 


possible p 26 


I am among those who see Marx as a humanist. This does not conflict 
with his scientific inquiries. Non-positivist science and humanism are 
compatible in many ways 

Liberalism does not own humanism. The word itself, like history, 
suggests problems in terms ofnomenclature; namely inserting “man” and 
“his.” In addition to this gender insensitivity there are also social class, 


race, ethnic, sexual orientation, and other examples of non-inclusion 


Marx admired liberal “culture” and “civilization” because it replaced the 


older feudal, aristocratic, church, and royal order. The early benefits en 

joyed by the bourgeoisie did enhance many liberties for various persons 
and groups. However, Marx understood that the terrible shortcoming of 
this improvement was its non-inclusion of the working class. He real- 


ized that the surging bourgeois-liberal order was based much more on 
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capitalism than Enlightenment. It became clear that the main benefits 
accrued to those who owned the means of production 

One of the putative great strengths of liberalism/humanism is its 
vaunted support of pluralism. Marx and Marxists have been criticised 
for not accepting this important feature of a good and just society. John 
Gray (2006) has written, in reference to Isaiah Berlin’s “achievement” 
concerning what the latter was against 


Specifically|, all genuine values must be combinable in a harmonious 
vhole. In this view conflicts of values are symptoms of error that in 
principle can always be re; olved: if human values come into conflict 
that is only because our understanding of them is imperfect, or some 
ontending values are spurious; where such conflicts appear there is a 
single right answer that—if only they can find it—all reasonable people 
are bound to accept. In opposition to this view Berlin maintained that 
conflicts of values are real and inescapable, with some having no satis 


factory solutions.... Conflicts of value go with being human. (p. 20) 


lcontend that Marx’s use of the dialectical method of inquiry provides 
ways to resolve certain crises, thorny problems, and disagreements. He 
paints a societal picture in the Manuscripts of 1844 that signify “true” 
and “ultimate” freedom 


Sympathetic critics have called it a society of artists who work harmoni 
ously | Berlin may argue against this]. Men |sic| would find freedom and 
happiness in work, in the same way that Marx believed artists worked 
Phere would be no rules imposed from outside the work process, accord 
ing to Marx's artistic vision. Eugene Kamenka thinks Marx’s position 
is that “art ... knows no authorities and no discipline except ... [that of] 
art itself This], every artist accepts freely and consciously; it is im 


thi alone that makes him [her| an artist.” (Brosio 1985, p. 7& 


Marx remained loyal to his early and continuing humanist vision and 
hopes 


What Has Really Gone Awry 


We are constantly reminded that many leftist, and specifically red, 
achievements have gone awry. However, this did not occur in a vacuum, 
as Gramscis imprisonment and bad treatment exemplify. Rosa Luxem- 
burg was imprisoned during World War I in Germany and murdered in 
that country in 1919. She, whose work 


speaks to the need for a deeper form of democracy, a socialist de 
mocracy grounded in a humanist outlook, free of both authoritarianism 
and the claim that any attempt to go beyond the narrow horizons of 
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capitalist democracy will necessarily end in authoritarianism. (Hudis 


& Anderson, 2004, p. 30 


It must be realized that the red lefts have been savagely defeated in many 
places since the red flag was raised against capitalism. It is important 
to consider what might have happened if these revolutionary beginnings 
would have been able to be developed further without the police, military, 
and other interventions that forced the revolutionaries to be consumed 
by the need to defend the revolution and themselves. Reagan’s military 
support of the “Contras” in Nicaragua against the people’s revolution is yet 
another example of what those who struggle against capital and empire 
have endured. Furthermore, these past achievements have been forgotten, 
and/or abandoned, by those who have much to gain from remembering 
what was accomplished. These successes can be used critically now as 
precedents—if not roadmaps. An important way of imagining politics 
has been smashed by its opponents and forgotten by most people during 
the early twenty-first century. Carl Boggs (2000) calls this a retreat from 


politics. However, some theorists and activists are trying to 


reinvigorate the public sphere with a vision of participatory democ 
racy and universal human rights, and ... of the need to create a coher 
ent, unified movement to contain and represent the aspirations of all 
ldemocratic leftist] movements. Without such a unified approach, Lydia 


Sargent argued, the separate movements of the left would never “exist a 


a collective project * Rather than “growing inte actively, each benefit 


ing from the rest.” today’s scattered movements “exist at best side by 
side, often ... competitiveh Without organization and strategy, ther 
is nothmeg to work for and no way to evaluate what we've done.” Yet 
vithin academic critical theory, a strong theoretical bias had developed 
that was ...allergic to any discussion of the need for a new synth of 
theory and practice. Postmodernists, in particular, had taken to advocat 
ing not unity but rather the deconstruction of the discourse of unity, and 
not solidarity but “difference.” (Sanbonmatsu, 2004, pp. 13-14 





Sanbonmatsu claims that the “bias” against unity in theory—and 
one can assume practice—can be importantly attributed to the events 
that occurred in Paris in 1968, seemingly as a culmination of what the 
new leftists had done in the U.S., France, Italy, Germany, and else 
where. Sanbonmatsu fingers Daniel Cohn-Bendit, Michele Foucault, and 
Gilles Deleuze as primary suspects. Nietzsche may be the arch-suspect 
Sanbonmatsu argues that all too many leftists abandoned the socialist 
communist commitment to rebuilding the Babel project as they turne: 
to poststructuralist images of “speaking in tongues.” This phenomeno1 
is connected to the emphasis on “feeling” so common among many new 
leftists. Sanbonmatsu laments the victory of “expressivism” over the 
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earlier leftist focus on strategy. These developments are causal in refer- 
ence to the 


decline of social movements and a widening gap between theory and 
practice [resulting in leaving] left critical theory vulnerable to changes 
in the political economy of knowledge production in the 1980s and 1990s 
via] (the rationalization of the university). (2004, p. 14 


Let us fast forward to May 2006. Ignacio Ramonet (2006) writes 


Once again during the recent revolt against the First Employment Con 
tract {a threat to discontinue French workers’ protection against being 
fired|, the enthusiasm and dynamism evident on French streets wert 
in marked contrast with the disconcerting silence of French thinkers 
The same was true during the November |2005] riots in the ban/ieues 
places where unemployed youth whose parents came to France from 
her former colonies live]. There was a lot of chattering, but few, other 
than such rare figures as Jean Baudrillard and John Berger, were 
able to read the events, uncover their deeper significance and suggest 
what they might portend. With no relevant or encouraging diagnosi: 
forthcoming, society was left in the dark about its symptoms and in 


danger of succumbing to further crises. (p. 1 


The failure of so many theorists, other intellectuals, and putative 
intellectuals who write and speak in the “mainstream” media to provide 
the needed diagnoses of what the effects of today’s global capitalism has 
been is of great significance. For example, newspaper columnist and 
author Thomas Friedman of the New York Times, is called a lberal: 
although he is a cheerleader for the war in Iraq. Moreover, his “liberal- 
ism” is characterized by the belief that marketization is the sine qua 
ion of democracy. Perhaps more serious is that many who claim to be 
postinodernist/poststructural “critical” theorists seldom look at and 
condemn the ravages of contemporary capitalism's drive to beat down 
wageworkers. These theorists do not look deeply enough into the struc- 
tural changes that have occurred, as the agents of capital have sought 
to solve the accumulation crisis that began in the 1970s. Perhaps these 


“critical” post commentators do not believe that structure is a real phe 


nomenon—or, at least, cannot be described or found 

Richard Vogelhas written, in an article in the Monthly Review, demon 
strating how important it is to inquire into the structural changes and how 
they affect workers—those who have little or no say about the conditions 
of their labor. He focuses on neo-liberal capitalism’s “relentless search for 
cheap labor” and how it has materially affected workers in the U.S. and 
Mexico. He begins by explaining that the de-industrialization of the U.S 


and the reliance on cheap goods from Kast Asia have resulted in making 
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U.S. west coast cities the largest ports in the nation. The dockworkers in 
Los Angeles and Long Beach are very busy in part because their comrades 
in other jobs have become unemployed as factory workers. The stevedores 
may have thought their jobs could not be off-shored: however, they had 


not considered an end run by the capitalist planners 


Current transportation trends are proving labors assumptions dead 
wrong. Sparked by organized resistance and wildcat actions by workers 
against falling wages and deteriorating working conditions at America’s 
ports and on the nation’s highways, the flow of container traffic is being 
shifted to a south-north orientation [rather than west-east]|. By lever 


aging both the U.S. and Mexican governments and taking advantage 
of the terms of the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), 
big capital is developing container terminals in Mexico and using that 
country as a land bridge and labor pool to deliver shipping container: 


to destinations in the U.S. at discount prices. (Vogel, 2006, pp. 16-17 


This “achievement” is called the Lazaro Cardenas-Kansas City Trans 
portation Corridor. The maritime distance between Shanghai and Los 
Angeles is 2.000 miles less than from Shanghai to Lazaro Cardenas. The 
land distances between Los Angeles to Kansas City and the former to 
Lazaro Cardenas are roughly the same. This distance does not prevent 
the owners who choose an end run rather than coming to terms with 
workers in Alta California ports. Furthermore the class states of the 
U.S. and Mexico aid and abet such anti-organized labor policy. Those 
who are authentically Critical rather than critical do criticise strategies 
such as these; whereas the “small-c theorists” usually write that these 
events are unavoidable as capitalism marches on and the workers must 
then bend to the “inevitable.” Vogel ends his article with a reminder 
that what he has presented is best understood within the context of 
global capital’s attacks on labor throughout the world. Furthermore, 
he provides this advice: keep our eyes on the dialectic of, or between, 
capital's war from above and labor’s responses 

In contrast to the clear analysis by Vogel and most contributors to 
Monthly Review | present Sanbonmatsu’s dislike (2004) of 


The “baroque” or superficial formal density of postmodernist texts ... [that 


represents the extension ofcommodity logics into the previously protected 


sphere of critical |] would use an upper case C]| thought. (p. 15 


I invite interested persons to read the Monthly Review journal and the 
books they publish because of the very clear concrete language used 
This experience can be juxtaposed with all too many baroque postmod 
ernist writings. The latter are not adequate for attempting to reach out 
beyond a very small circle of readers. What can be considered baroque 
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is of little or no danger to the actually existing capitalist world order 
or dis-order) 

Vogel's contribution can educate us about the structural realities 
that often remain hidden when concentration is limited to the cultural 
body around the structural skeleton. His work helps to demonstrate 
that Marxist thought deserves to be considered: still Primus Inter 
Pares. Many readers may counter that capitalism is not identified as 
the main cause for what liberals, progressives, and other “leftists” are 
very concerned about in the world today. However, Marxists insist that 
neo-liberal policies are part of the historical efforts of capitalist think- 
ers and activists to control our lives as much as possible. Those who do 
not agree with capitalist causality limit their horizons to resuscitating 
some kind of New Deal or social democracy 


The End of Rational Capitalism 


John Bellamy Foster, Monthly Review’s editor, analyses what he calls 
the end ofrational capitalism. He explains how John Maynard Keynes, and 
to some extent Joseph Schumpeter, developed a defence of capitalism—a 
system that had just endured some very bad times, for example, World 
War I, the Great Depression, and World War IIL. Many Marxists have 
argued that the capitalism system was very causal for all these events 
Because of the Soviet Union’s survival and the communist victory in China, 
capitalism was confronted by powers that refused to enter the capitalist 
global system. Foster explains that Keynes’s response was to lay out a 
way to make capitalism rational and competitive with the socialist bloc 
Keynes was insightful and bold enough to admit that capitalism was not 
self-regulating. He endorsed state intervention in the capitalist economies 
His work helped make possible social democracy and the welfare states 
within the U.S.-led capitalist bloc. The key to it was political compromise 
between capital and labor. Schumpeter added that monopolies were 
dangerous to and for capitalism because the system’s real strength was 
the so-called rational entrepreneur. He viewed capitalism's problems as 
sociological rather than inherently structural. Daniel Bell’s The Cultural 
Contradictions of Capitalism (1976) helps explain the sociological causes 
to which Schumpeter referred. As I have written elsewhere 


Bell asserts that unrestrained economic impulses were held in check 
by Puritan restraint, and/or the Protestant ethic. However, capital 
isin undermined this restraint when the old religious sanctions were 
“sundered from bourgeois society” and we were left with hedonism. The 
‘ultural justification of capitalism has become hedonism... the pursuit 
of pleasure as a way of life. (Brosio, 1994a, pp. 18-19) 
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The cultural contradiction could be stated as: capitalism demands that 
people be “straight” and hard working by day, but “swingers” at night 
and during consumer-driven holidays. Moreover, frenzied consumerism 
occurs almost every day in the U.S., and in some of the countries that 
seek to emulate the only “superpower.” The business media bombards 
consumers as they seek to entice everyone to make shopping and buying 
the central parts of our lives 

Both Keynes and Schumpeter thought that capitalism had to be 
protected from its own logic—one that had and would lead again to 
disaster. The U.S. position of dominance over a world ravaged by war 
allowed a kind of seeming benevolence toward working people in some 
of the leading capitalist countries, but it was not all benevolence. The 
Cold War was not without millions of casualties around the world, a 
great percentage of them caused by the Western Powers wars against 
rebelling subaltern people. As Foster (2005) claims 


Not all economists succumbed to the idea ofa new rational capitalism 
At the height of the golden age of post Second World War capital 


ism in 1966, Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy’s Monopoly Capitalism was 
published, which argued that far from being a reflection of a more ra 
tional more organized capitalism, the prosperity of that time] was a 
transitory product of special development factors to be ... }understood 


in the larger historical environment. (p. 5 


Foster explains that for Baran and Sweezy the new regime of ac 
cumulation did not resemble the myth about rational capitalism. The 
last chapter of their book is called an “irrational system.” In contrast 
to Keynes and Schumpeter’s models the realities were militarism and 
imperialism (albeit some without traditional colonies); furthermore, these 
phenomena were “built into the very fiber” of how the really existing 
capitalism operated.’ In fact, as Foster explains 


The welfare state celebrated by Keynesians and social democrats was 
undeveloped in the most developed, most stable capitalist state—the 
U.S blocked by vested interests. What were viewed as successes in 
economic growth and stability were the product of fortuitous historical 
circumstances and artificial economic stimulants.... The hmuted quid pro 
quo of capitalism—its idealized system of equal exchange—had broken 
down almost completely under monopolistic pricing and output arrange 
ments.... Wage exploitation... was becoming more severe. Meanwhile leisur 
itself became just another form of exploitation—‘passively absorbable 


amusement’—designed to reinforce an economic systemthat while encom 


passing a vast production capacity was unable to allow for a meaningful 


transformation of human existence... At the center of Baran and Sweezy’: 


analysis was the view that the monopoly capitalist system, despite all of 
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sive, irrational means |for example, the constant warfare| bemg 
hore it up, could not continue crisis free. (2005, p. 7 


This situation is in many ways the same during Bush junior’s presi- 
dency—if not worse. The conditions in Western Europe may not be 
as bad, because of many reasons, although there is no immunity from 
neo-liberal totalism 

Keynesianism was not played out in rational ways. Even if it had, 
there were too many people left out of its benefits m order for it to work 
The events of the late 1950s and the next two decades made clear that 
those at the bottom and even those doing a bit better did not think that 
they were living ina rational system. The eruptions of democracy caused 
by many organized workers, people of color, women, anti-war activists, 
and others made it difficult for the powers that be to do anything but 
exercise repression. The absence of profound reform as the New Deal 
petered out demonstrated that vaunted Keynesianism was unable to 
resist the capitalist imperatives as soon as its agents realized that their 
bottom lines needed to be rescued. Foster argues 


What quickly emerged was a supply-side discourse that reflected 
capitalism's attempt to purify its accumulation logic, abandoning all 
previous attempts to rein in and regulate the system.... The principle: 
of a no-holds-barred capitalism took over. (2005, p. 8 


The “gloves off version of capitalism did not work as well as the 
system had during the so-called Golden Years right after 1945—a pe- 
riod when it was restrained to some extent by countervailing forces led 
by organized labor. The strategy and tactics became more exploitative 
as the accumulation crisis got worse as politicians like Thatcher and 
Reagan came into power. This only added to the crisis faced by the ir- 
rational system. However, it “succeeded” in enhancing the wealth at the 
top—in prodigious and even criminally hoggish ways. Foster connects 
all of these developments to explain how the US and its key allies acted 
after the fall of the Soviet Union 


If for Schumpeter imperialism was a byproduct of a war machine and 
monopolization ratherthan the intrinsic properties of capitalism, reality 


today suggests this distinction is either irrelevant of false. The most 


powerful state ofthe global capitalist system and the one claiming to best 


represent its logic, the U.S., has openly adopted a strategy of retaming 
its political and economic hegemony through military means—and went 
s0 far as to announce this to the entire world (2005, p. 9 
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Miliband’s Divided Societies 


I turn next to Ralph Miliband, an excellent Marxist analyst, in 
order to strengthen my claim that Marxist thought is of great impor 
tance—even primus inter pares—in these times. Because of Marx's 
unique understanding of capitalism it is justifiable to turn to a person 
who worked within the main lines and foci that Marx began. As we 
have seen, there are scholars, media persons, and others who declare 
that Marxist analyses no longer apply. Many of them claim that the 
capitalist system is not what Marx claimed when he was alive, let alone 
under the changed “post” conditions. | maimtain that although things 
change, there are historical and institutional consistencies. How post is 
capitalism in the early twenty-first century? How post are imperialism, 
racism, misogyny, poverty, religious fundamentalism, war, torture, and 
governmental oppression? In historical perspective— even of centuries 
that are called short by some and long by others—things look quite dif 
ferent from what those who have a “presentist” point of view provide 
Of course it is necessary to divide the stream of history mto temporal 
units in order to further understand what has occurred and the reasons 
why; however, there must be room for many people to help decide what 
these units are and/or should be 

Miliband’s book Divided Societies was published in 1989, a very 
important year marker for historians and many other people, although 
the author began thinking systematically about these issues in 1982 
and reporting his findings via lectures. His purposes for giving the 
lectures were first to clarify what the “notion” of class conflict meant in 
the “advanced” capitalism of that time, and second to seek to convince 
his readers that class conflict was still 


the most important, indeed the absolutely central fact in the hfe 
of advanced capitalist societies Also ...the work I have done for the 
book has strongly confirmed my belief that class struggl is the key 
phenomenon for the understanding of the societies |Britain and the 
U.S.| in question. (Miliband, 1989, p 


It is not surprising that Miliband was under fire from many writers 
who branded him as passé and worse. This was a time when Reagan 
and Thatcher had succeeded in using their respective governments to 
forward capitalism's no holds barred strategies 

Miliband’s point of departure is Marx’s model of class struggle. He 
does this unapologetically, although explaining that Marx’s model is a 
point of departure—not a point of arrival. Marxists such as Miliband 
and myself are aware of the fact that Marx died in 1883 and while he 


was alive never claimed he had discovered a Rosetta Stone that could 
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serve as a tool with which to arrive at certamty. However, Miliband 
does claim that Marx had the “essence” of the matter correct! Important 
modifications are always in order when dealing with messy realities 
Miliband takes this into consideration as he develops acomparative study 
of Britain and the U.S. His justification for studying these two nations 
is that both are highly developed in industrial and technological ways 
Both of their economies are predominantly under private ownership 
and control: moreover, both have had comparable political regimes since 
World War II, namely “democracies’—although he hastens to add that 
the more correct term is “capitalist democracy.” These characteristics are 
in contrast to communist societies of that time and those in the “third 
world.” He concludes the preface with 


My ... purpose has not been to add tothe empirical material |an enormous 
amount exists], but rather to “theorize” class struggle in ways which 
seem ... appropriate to the understanding of social reality, and which 


are not on the whole to be found in the relevant literature. (p. vil 


In the book’s last chapter Miliband speaks to the future of class 
struggle in capitalist societies. I suggest that an objective and learned 
reader night think that what Miliband presents in 1989 is just about 
“essentially” correct with regard to what we know presently. He speaks of 
the dizzying changes that occurred during the 1980s and how they have 


profoundly changed the terrains upon which class wars occurred. Spe- 


cifically, the “radical recomposition of the working class”, the weakening 
of leftist political parties; the emergence of the “new” social movements 
based mostly on “identities,” in relationship with deep cultural changes; 
the crisis of socialism itself, let alone communism, and other related 
phenomena that have already been presented in the work before you 

Miliband agrees with the empirical data, but not with all or even 
many of the interpretations about their significance, and what could be 
done. He is adamant in rejecting that the left’s entire history of accom 
plishment should, or must be rejected. or disowned. Miliband argues 
that what is really in question, but not often mentioned by supporters 
of capitalism's “inevitability” and “end of history” claims, is whether or 
not actually existing capitalism will become ultimately different and/or 
better for more people. Have these admitted changes, during the “gales 
of creative destruction” really altered the “character” of the system? If 
so, what will a more relevant socialism look like? How should the left 
conduct class struggle after the grave defeats suffered? According to 
Miliband, in spite ofa 


torrent of propaganda to the contrary, advanced capitalist societ 


are now and will remain highly structured and hierarchical class 
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societies. The precise composition of the different classes will no doubt 
undergo further and considerable modifications, but the social struc 
ture itself, with the patterns of domination and exploitation ... may b 
expected to endure Consumption patterns are somewhat less cla 
specific than they were in the past; and the trend may become even 
more pronounced.... But the substance of life experience for everyone 
in these societies remain utterly shape d by the fact of class and class 
inequality. (1989, p. 204 


Miliband should see us now after the market’s serious troubles, the 
eight years of the Bush Jr. Administration, a servile Congress, a right 
ist Supreme Court, and lapdog mainstream media. The Congressional 
victories by the Democratic Party in November 2006 and the election of 
Barack Obama in 2008 are partial departures from this overall pattern, 
already publicly repudiated in the 2010 elections, so it remains to be seen 
what the “second party of capitalism and empire” will do with the mess 
ve face. The U.S. and all to many of its citizens—and non-citizens—are 
deeply in debt and the poverty is beginning to show through the facades 
erected. Of course the brutal facts about poverty in the world’s richest 
country have been well known by those who respect socio-economic 
facts. I know less about Britain, although it’s reasonable to assert that 
most of the wealth accumulation in that country has been enjoyed by 
a rather small part of the population. Part of this elite group includes 
some who did come from “humble” beginnings. However, 


during this time of rising incomes and better positions for som 
women, racial minorities, and others, the counter phenomenon is that 
subaltern people who have not been deemed “qualified” by the pov 
elites have seen their relations with the current capitalist economy 
result in hard times for most of them—especially when a government 
that allegedly “looks more like America” seems to have little will or 


power to overcome socioeconomic injustices. (Brosio, 2000a, p. 404 


Miliband foresaw that the distribution of power in the advanced 
capitalist countries would become worse, more unequal. The reference 
above, looking more like America, is what the victorious Clintonions 
said after they won the presidential election in 1992 and put together 
a cabinet that featured more diversity than Bush Sr.’s. However, Clin 
ton could not stop the growing inequalities during his two terms. It is 
not clear that this was his goal. It does seem that governments in the 
U.S. and possibly in other advanced capitalist democracies can or will 


use their power to arrest the exacerbation of social class stratification 


Clinton may have had more compassion for ordinary people than his 


predecessor and his successor, but his politics could not be seriously 


called compassionate as he helped the Republicans end “welfare as we 
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know it.” Corporate welfare continued to grow significantly during his 
presidency. This growthwas exponential during Bush Jr.’s time in the 
White House, with no end yet in sight. Blair's record as prime minister 
is comparable in some ways. Labour's historical domestic record in Brit 
ain was not supported during his time in power. The country is richer; 
however, all too many people have not been included—similar to the 
situation in the U.S 

Miliband (1989) warned it should be clear that a concentration of 
economic power surely results ina parallel centralization mn the entangled 
political realm 


However, strident the rhetoric of democracy and popular sovereignty 
may be, and despite the “populist” overtones which politics must now 
incorporate, the trend is toward ever-greater appropriation at the 
top. (p. 204 


The presidency of Bush Jr. demonstrates savagely what Miliband pre- 
dicted based on his studies from a Marxist perspective. One could argue 
that the Blair government was somewhat similar in its appropriation of 
power. Consider the decision to go to war against Iraq in 2003 as Bush's 
junior partner, despite opposition by many Britons 

Miliband was not fooled by title inflation and distortions by capital 
and its agents. He realized that in the near future (from 1989) most people 
would still be in the working class—having nothing but their labor to 
offer the market. In fact, as capitalism became increasingly global the 
number of people in a proletarian position is greater than ever before 
He argued that what will be decisive is how the working class will react 
to the constant pressure from their capitalist bosses and politicians 
His scenario—based on Critical reflective studying—permitted him to 
extrapolate from the evidence in 1989, and long before, to offer us what 


follows. He thought that class struggle would continue among private 


and state workers against their respective supervisors; however, it would 
be “sporadic, limited, and specific and well contained and routinized 
within a tight web of legal and political constraints” (1989, p. 204). He 
predicted that these actions would have less affect than the pressures 
brought to bear on the powers that be by the new social groups based 
on identities, peace and environmental activists and others. Organized 
labor would be seen by many as just another “special interest.” In a 
word, another era of “business unionism.” So-called socialist politicians 
and governments in the capitalist democracies would be limited to some 
versions of ameliorative politics. The very thought of making a funda 
mental assault on the capitalist system would seem ludicrous, or more 
likely not even cross their minds 
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However, this scenario includes a realization that the demise of 
socialism would not result in complete pacification of the working class! 
Conflict would continue here and there; although, these challenging acts 
would not be a serious threat to the system and its social order. Work- 
ing people would act to achieve remedies for specific grievances and 
problems, some of which would be addressed by their bosses and others 
that would not. Some concessions would serve to satisfy the complainers 
and keep them from digging deeper in order to understand the systems 
of oppression and how to combat them more seriously and effectively 
With few exceptions most people would accept the "what is” of their lives 
vithout asking the dangerous question: What could/should be? This at 
titude, caused in part by “manufactured consent”, would not allow most 
people to question the reality of private ownership and control! Herbert 
Marcuse’s One- Dimensional Man (1964) helps explain this unfortunate 
phenomenon and is still very relevant 


The People/Workers Could “Get It” Eventually 


However, Miliband (1989) offers a second scenario of the future 
beyond 1989 


Advanced capitalism will inevitably generate further and more acute 
class struggle from below some being] over... aspirations involving 
the achievement of deep “structural” transformations ... inthe direction 
of socialism. This alternative scenario does not involve a revolutionary 
upheaval ... leading to a revolutionary government, on the pattern of 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. (p. 206 


Miliband does not say how class war from below will turn out, only that 
eventually capitalism will create severe contradictions and sufferings 
that are hkely to result in people having to push back as the class war 
from above is incessantly assailing them—us! From the vantage point 
of spring 2007 (as I reread my original manuscript) it is not clear to me 
which of the scenarios provided by Miliband we are now experiencing 
Perhaps it is a time of moving from the end of the first scenario to the 
beginning of the second—more optimistic—one. As we have seen above, 
Marshal Berman (1999b, p. 264) was convinced that Marx was correct 
the people/workers would “get it” eventually. I shall argue below that 
warranted optimism depends upon what Sanbonmatsu calls the prince, 
as movement and form 

Remy Herrera has written about the “French Revolts” of May and 
October-November 2005 as well as what occurred in April 2006. Herrera 
seeks to convince readers that these “moments of French revolt” can be 


seen as a “single dialectical movement—full of contradictions and hidden 
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potentials (Herrera, 2006, p. 13). His interpretation of these “moments” 
and their significance is based on the no vote against the European Union 
Constitution, the uprising of the cifes of the suburbs, and the mobili- 
zation against the attack on the employment security of the youngest 
workers first hiring contracts (contrat premiere embauche). All of these 
represent meaningful social class recognition of what neo-liberalism is 
doing to the French version of the “welfare” state or system that has 
been constructed by generations of working people. The French leftist 
parties and unions are neither as strong nor radical as they once were: 
therefore, they were not able to help direct the activists who made the 
“moments” of which Herrera writes. It is because of this reality that I 
think his article is relevant to what Sanbonmatsu has sought to convey 
What follows is an example of how persons can organize—albeit imper- 
fectly around class issues—and how those who are already protected by 
the remnants of the party and union based welfare state/system must 
reach out in solidarity to those who are not! 

If one views the word proletariat as those who have nothing to of- 
fer, and/or to rely on, except their labor—laboring under conditions not 
of their own choosing within the so-called free labor contract with those 
who own the means of production—then it is possible to argue that the 
number of proletarians is greater presently than ever—not just in total 
numbers, but arguably in terms of percentages. This is due to the greater 
intensity of capitalist penetration into places and populations during the 
current neo-liberal phase of capitalist power. Our conception of the pro 
letariat can be understood more effectively if viewed historically. There 
has always been a proletariat since capitalism's inception; however, the 
quasi-total reach of capitalism beyond its area of inception has resulted in 
complexities and pluralisms beyond the “making of the English working 
class” and Gramsci’s metallurgy workers in northern Italy 

Without getting mto who is and who is not a member of the pro- 
letariat in an attempted definitive manner, it is necessary to consider 


some obvious candidates for inclusion. Herrera explains that there is too 


little awareness by most people of the resistances against the capitalist 


system and the class-state among those who do not have steady jobs, or 
are mostly unemployed (and perhaps unemployable). Referring to many 
of those who have rebelled during the recent “moments,” Herrera (2006) 
argues that the French left must express 


its solidarity with regard to this overexploited sub-proletariat. The 
disadvantaged youth of the suburbs certainly do not constitute the 
whole of the left’s social base, but without them, the left will never be 
truly popular—that is, of the people. (p. 20) 
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Herrera describes the “popular classes” as: “the economically disad 
vantaged, unemployed, homeless, undocumented, and those without 
rights” (2006, p. 20). He believes that opportunities exist in France for 
building class alliances with those who are most vulnerable and that 
some people could be convinced that broad inclusive solidarity is the 
only way that their exploitation and marginalization can be addressed 
This pertains also to the conditions in the U.S., especially in reference 
to those who entered and continue to enter across the country’s southern 
border. Obviously those who have more protection against the “gales of 
creative destruction” have historically not been easily talked into allying 
with those below. Gramsci's project—clearly and incisively presented 
by Sanbonmatsu—offers useful ideas with regard to how this “coming 
together” may be achieved 


Back to, and Forward, with the Princess/Prince 


The modern prince was Gramsci's concrete “myth” orsymbolofanew 
historical form that could catalyze the collective will of the proletariat 
and their allied classes. He hypothesized that an albeit imperfect, col 
lective could unfold, or develop—although not teleologically, but through 
human action in “overlapping phases.” Gramsci thought it was possible 
for aclass to arrive at a high form of consciousness that allowed what 
might be called transcendental solidarity. This would allow getting 
beyond our own comparatively narrow social class interests and see 
how these justifiable individual and group interests can and should be 
broadened to include other subordinate classes. More specifically 


For Grainsci, as for Machiavelli, the question ofunity, ofhow toconstruct 
acollective will. capable of leading society was paramount. The socialist 
movement would have to assume form as a “modern” prince if it hoped 
to win consent of the working class, and its allied classes, in leading 
them in the construction ofa new democratic order lordine nuovo). “The 
modern prince”... Gramsci wrote “cannot be a real person.... It can only 
be an organism, a complex element of society in which a collective will 


has already been recognized and has to some extent asserted itselfin 


action, begin|ing| to take concrete form.” (Sanbonmatsu 2004, p. 17 


I realize that many persons today are uncomfortable with words 





such as collective. Collective will may be beyond uncomfortable for 
some. However, I think that this is a dangerous condition for leftists 
and radicals who authentically wish to bring about profound change 
There are many examples of collective wills and actions that have been 
responsible for some of the greatest forward movements in history. The 


civil rights movement during the 1960s in the U.S. is a good example 
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The various leftists are fighting with one hand behind their (our) backs 
against opponents who have been able to act collectively—based mostly 
on very simple criteria and objectives. This is not to claim that agree- 
ment on every issue is necessary, nor to claim leftists are constituted 
similarly to their rightist opponents. It is justifiable to recognize differ- 
ence; however, all too often division makes the left vulnerable to rightist 
onslaughts—resulting in an order that is based on punishing various 
“others.” The fear of collectivity and unity is understandable and must 
be worked out by all of us who are concerned with the dangers involved 
in too much collectivity and unwm. A historical example is the vari 
ous lefts’ divisions over where to place Jean-Jacques Rousseau on the 
political continuum. I have addressed this problem in a chapter called 
“Schumpeter’s Apologia Contrasted to Rousseau’s and Marx's Radical 
Democracy” (Brosio, 1994a, pp. 179-208). Perhaps this will provide a 
context within which readers can address this issue further? 
Sanbonmatsu’s Gramsci advised us to build a political and cultural 
programme in dialectical conversations with the people (7/ popolo). San- 
bonmatsu (2004) gets to the heart of the issue—at least for the logic of 
the work before you. The prince or the feminine equal is the new collec- 


tive subject 


which must gatherup the myriad dispersed movements ofoppositional 
practice and culture in the form of a single movement whose outward 
xpansion establishes a genuinely democratic and ethical human 
ociety|. Only in cohering into a unified identity and worldview can the 
dispersed remnants ofthe left place them |our|selves in a position, at least 
potentially, to respond meaningfully to the legitimation crisis ofthe state 
and the colonization of the life world by the commodity. (p. 17 


Sanbonmatsu and largue that even ifsome call the present, postmodern, 
we must rebuff so-called postmodernists who claim that the politics we 
embrace, and hope to convince the many others of, are passe. If modern 


ism, capitalism, and Marxist thought/action came upon the historical 


stage at roughly the same time, then there can be no post-Marxism 


until capitalism is kaput! 


Conclusion 


I conclude this chapter with a brief summary and postscript. The 
capitalist system has penetrated beyond the sites of production: therefore 
it is necessary to organize people everywhere into the realization of this 
totalism. However, we must understand that some forms of exploitation 
are more salient than others—or more possible to combat. Moreover, 


although it may seem frivolous to add, some people are super exploited 
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by not being included in the capitalist system! In other words, those left 
behind—for now—may not even be able to stay alive because of their sepa- 
ration and alienation from the modern world; therefore being susceptible 
to genocidal policies. Furthermore, these “superfluous/redundant/useless” 
people will not have the opportunity to learn how to resist a system that 
has no use for them. It could be argued that some people m the U.S 
ehettoes, and other places of confinement, are trapped into this category, 
as are many so-called “primitive” people who have only their land and 
other resources to offer. Experiences have taught us that understanding 
things holistically is difficult, and organizing around Marxist ideas and 
calls for solidarity have never been easy. There are so many “identities” 
thought to be more important and easier to recognize and rally around 
than class. However, this has resulted in spotty amehorative progress 
at best, improvements that were and are mostly at the mercy of what 
those who direct the capitalist system believe is necessary for their own 
advantage presently and in the future. There have been unjust systems 
before capitalism; however, this system, in all its complexities, is the most 
powerful secularsystem in the world today; furthermore, those who suffer, 
directly and indirectly, must understand how it works in order to oppose 
it. Marx and the Marxists have been our most informative teachers on 
this subject; therefore, it is within and around the best of this intellectual 
activist tradition that promises the best results 


Postscript 


As the reader knows, I have not specifically addressed the well-es 
tablished correspondences between social class membership and school 
achievement in the so-called advanced societies in this article. However. 
there is much evidence to support my claim that societies which are honored 
by being referred to, by some, as democracies, but do not allow politics to 
really affect the economic systems they feature, can hardly be expected to 
favor and support democratically empowering schooling-education. | have 
addressed some of these issues via many other publications during the last 
thirty years My Philosophu Scaffolding jor the Construction of Critical 
Democratic Education (2000b) is a good example of these publications 


Notes 


This article was originally published on-line as: Marxist Thought: Still 
Primus Inter Pares for Understanding and Opposing the Capitalist System, 
Journal for Critical Education Policy Studies, Vol. 6, No. 1 (May 2008), http 
www. jceps.com/?pagel D=article&article] D=113. Permission to reprint the article 
was granted by Dave Hill, editor of JCEPS 
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Michael Lowy (2005, pp. 68-4) has explained that according to Engels 
ocialists were those, in mid-19th century, who were outside the working class 
and appealed to the “educated classes” for assistance. In contrast the com 
munists already insisted on a radical reconstruction of society beyond political] 
revolution. Furthermore, and most important, the communists believed that 
the emancipation of the working class must be accomplished by the workers! 

The Socialist Register series is a good source to study this question/issue. Two 
xamples are: Working Classes; Global Realities 2001, and A World Of Contradic 
tions 2002. Leo Panitch and Colin Leys are the editors: London, UK: Merlin 

The following books speak to current forms of imperialism. They are ar 
ranged alphabetically by author. David Harvey, The New Imperialism (2005), 
Harry Magdoff, Imperialism Without Colonies (2003), Michael Parenti, Against 
Empire (1995), Arundhati Roy, An Ordinary Person’s Guide To Empire (2004) 
and Ellen Meiksins Wood, Empire Of Capital (2005). Michel Hardt (2006) of 


ers aversion of empire that is critical of some leftist theorists. perhaps includ 


ng—although not by name—some listed in this endnote 

I wish to clarify my use of “form.” First, it means form/organization as 
ypposed to its opposites. Second, form in the context of this chapter is synony 
nous with an organized political party. Furthermore, one could see form as 
he seeming opposite of particulars as offered by Plato and Aristotle. Form in 
hilosophical terms means the structure or essence of a thing, rather than its 
natter. However, form and content may be viewed as dialectically connected 
rather than starkly dichotomous. This choice allows one to see form as a projec 
ion of content/matter. See Fredric Jameson’s Marxism and Form (1971). The 





Italian Communist Party that Gramsci helped form/organize was to be repr 
sentative of its inner logic: the working class’s need to organize around issues 
hat were experienced and understood better with the help of Marxist theory, 
and resulting in contestations against those who oppressed them 

Douglas Kellner (1995, p. 26) speaks to what I have written above: “Wither 
hen Marxism? Certainly not the master theory and narrative, as it appeared in 
ts classical forms I|t continues to be an important method of social research 
and set of theoretical perspectives, concepts, and values that can still be used 
or critical social theory and radical politics today. We continue to live in a 
capitalist society, and as long as we do, Marxism will continue to be relevant 
\ reconstructed jonce again| Marxism... one without guarantees, teleology. and 
oundations. will be more open, tolerant, skeptical, and modest than previous 
versions. A Marxism for the twenty-first century could help promote democracy, 


reedom., justice, and equality ... |as well as| counterattack conservative ideologies 





hat ... promote the interests of the rich and powerful.... Marxism will disappear 
either when the nightmare of capitalism is finally over or when a democratic 
and free society emerges that will produce its own philosophy and way of life. If 
Marxism has inspired such a project, then the doctrine can pass on to a happy 
obsolescence and the sufferings and struggles of those in the Marxian tradition 
can be redeemed |I choose a non-theocratic definition of the word 

Derrida (1994, pp. 100-2) writes: “The specter |ghost| that Marx was talk 
ing about {in the Manifesto] ... communism, was there, without being there |yet| 


When, in 1847-48, Marx names the specter of communism, he inscribes 





60 
in historical perspectiv: He] announces and calls for a presence to come. He 
seems to predict and prescribe: What for the moment figures only as a specter 
n the ideological representation of old Europe must become, in the future, a 
resent reality.... The Manifestocall for this presentation ofthe living reality 
we must see to it that in the future this specter—and first of all an association 
of workers forced to remain secret until about 1848 — becomes a reality ... Thi: 
‘eal life must show itself and manifest itself in the universal dimension of 
an International. But it must also manifest itselfin the form... ofa party the 
notor of the revolution 

I have long argued that in Marx’s philosophical and economic inquiries 
1e sought to ascertain what the objective barriers were with regard to human 
reedom. “There is only one Marx, and his contributions belong to the main 
stream of Western thought.... Marx’s philosophy is rooted within the humanist 





radition that is anchored in Greek rationalism, Spinoza, the Enlightenment 
German idealism and romanticism, French socialism, and British political 

economy (Brosio 1985, p. 74). Of course Marx created something new from all 
these elements. This is why sa great thinker! Louis Althusser’s Lenin And 
Philosophy and Other Essa New York: Monthly Review Press, 2001), includ 
Ing anew introduction by Fredric Jameson, may cause readers to conclude that 
Althusser's arguements against Marx remaining a “humanist” cast serious 
doubts concerning my interpretive position 

Perhaps what follows will clarify better my use of C/c. use the upper case 
letters to indicate that Critical Theory in its authentic Marxist sense is diffen 
ent im many important ways from the current uses of the words. This is not to 
claim that some of those I identify in the lower case—critical—and/or critical 
theoryGes) are without usefulness. In fact, there are some similarities among 
those I refer to as CT and ct. However, | do maintain that those who are Criti 
cal in the tradition of Marx and the Marxists—including the Frankfurt School 
members—are better equipped than their critical counterparts 

Here is a preview of Sanbonmatsu’s baroque indictment: “Coterminous 
with these macroeconomic policies, which arose in direct response to profitability 
crises in capitalism, a ‘postmodern’ culture took shape in which the commodity 
came to stand in for every possibility of lived human experience. Suffice 
to say, in such a pervasive context of cultural corruption, it would ... have been 
remarkable had critical knowledge escaped unscathed.... The general decline 
and disarray of left social movements in the West after the 1970s led to a decou 


pling of theory from practice A ory became vulnerable to spatio-temporal 





rhythms and relations of the new reg s and less engaged in the problems 
of human society, it became more heteronomous {differences in quality] in its 
determinations and correspondingly les ith In content, theory became 
idealist; in form ... it became baroque” (Sanbonmatsu, 2004, pp. 71-72 

Harry Magdoffs Jmperia Without Coloni« 2003) is instructive 
with regard to the “without colonies” factor. This concept is explained furthen 
by David Harvey (2003, pp. vii-vili) in his reaction to 9/11/01 and the American 


War on Iraq that began in 20038: “I set out ... to identify the underlying force: 


at work within the chaos of surface appearance: To this end, I constructed 
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a general framework for thinking that I hoped would be strong enough to 
urvive the contingencies and uncertainties of actual outcomes.... Readers can 

by constructing their own versions of how the relation between territorial 
and capitalist logics of power works; of the particular form of the US imperial 
tradition: of the ‘inner-outer dialectic’ of US society, of the role of predatory 
practice: of the distinctions between neo-liberal and neo-conservative politics: 
and of the strengths, strategies, and tactics of oppositional movement arrive 
at their own particular interpretations and draw conclusions that may be quite 
different from mine. That is as it should be.” 

Kric Hobsbawm (1994, p. 1x) famously wrote: “I think it is now possible to 
see the Short Twentieth Century from 1914 to the end of the Soviet era.” Accord 
ing to Giovanni Arrighi (1994, p. 3824): “Thus while the party for the Third and 
Second Worlds were over |in the late 1980s and early ‘90s when the Soviet Union 
collapsed] the bourgeoisie of the West came to enjoy a belle époque in many ways 
reminiscent of the ‘wonderful moment’ of the European bourgeoisie eighty year: 
earlier. The most striking similarity between the two belles epoques has been the 
almost complete lack of realization on the part of their beneficiaries that the sud 
den and unprecedented prosperity that they had come to enjoy did not rest on the 
resolution of the crisis of accumulation that had preceded the beautiful times. On 
the contrary, the newly found prosperity rested on a shift of the crisis from one 

et of relations to another It was only a question of time before the crisis would 
re-emerge in more troublesome forms.” This speaks to Arrighi’s long century 

I offer the following with regard to class and various identities: “The un 
willingness on the part of antidemocrats to allow the construction of a politics 
that intervenes into macroeconomic decision-making so that a society based 
on democratic citizens rights, economic justice, racial and gender fairness 
could emerge has led to an understandable politics of identity instead of one 
characterized by the citizen-worker as the key human category [I should have 
articulated in 1994 that those who have been prevented from becoming or be 
ing citizens deserve to be in included]. The failure to build a bona fide social 
democracy that features economic justice has resulted in the continued existence 
of “playing fields” that are not level, but instead wildly mountamous terrains 
with happy valleys for those who score well on social class, racial, ethnic, gender 
and sexual choice/orientation hierarchies.... The antidemocratic drive toward 
capitalist globalism and totalism has challenged and frightened many people 
who have experienced the melting of formerly solid institutions, habits, and 

ign-posts; consequently many of them have looked to religious and other 
choices/memberships to rally around|” (Brosio, 1994b, pp. 1-2). This passage 1s 


representative of what comes after in this article 
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With the current national and state economic strain and budget 
cuts in higher education, enrollment at universities has become an im- 
portant issue. One way to boost enrollment is to maintain enrollment, 
retaining students who might otherwise discontinue their university 
studies. Although students leave fora variety of reasons, it is often due 
to academic discouragement. As some students are less prepared for 
higher education than others, learning and disciplined study may be 
more challenging for them. Now, more than ever, faculty members are 
called on to assist their universities with student retention. Student 
retention requires a shift in our expectations, how we view our roles, 
and how we approach our teaching. Many of us cannot teach the way 
we were taught, nor can we afford to have the unjust expectations 
of yesteryear if we want to retain our students. Gone are the days of 
saying on the first day of class, “Look to the left; look to the right; only 
one of you will still be here at the end of the semester.” This elitist 


tradition causes some students to be academically disenfranchised. By 


finding ways to help students succeed rather than weeding out unpre- 


pared students, we create social justice in an academic sense. For the 
purpose of this article, the authors define the term academic justice 
as recognizing students’ individual intellectual and cultural capital, 
and scaffolding their knowledge and skills with available resources to 
give them equal opportunities for success. We must shift from expect- 
ing students to predictably distribute themselves along a bell curve of 


academic performance to one of re-examining our teaching practices 
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to maximize their likelihood of success. But it can be a rocky road 
during the first couple of years as new professors. Pitt suggests that 
“hopelessness and helplessness” among new educators are recurring 
themes.’ We are not automatically wired for such introspection while 
coping with new job duties and learning the ropes of life on the tenure 
track. Frustration and other negative emotions can preempt self-ex 
amination. However, in response to Pitt's claim, Liston discourages 
educators from dismissing such negative emotions by suggesting that 

sustained conversations about new teachers’ and veteran teachers’ 
sense of hopelessness and helplessness should be welcomed, encour 
aged, and engaged.” 

Believing as does Liston, that there is value in exploring thes« 
feelings as part of our professional growth, rather than sweeping 
them under the rug, we were led to ask, “How do the thoughts of new 
junior faculty change over two years’ time to provide academic justice 
for their students, regardless of preparation, skill levels, or life situ 
ations?” This research question frames the following self-study by six 
new tenure-track professors 

The impetus for this study originated in a casual conversation between 
the authors. While sitting around a table in the faculty dining room, we 
began relating stories concerning our first few weeks of teaching. Each 
of us acknowledged similar experiences with students, articulating the 
stress, frustration and anxiety that many new faculty face. We began 
to search for solutions. The synergy produced by this ongoing group 
inquiry has produced understandings that each of us might not have 
gained by ourselves. Palmer and Zajonc suggest that “we often reflect, 
understand, and act in solitude. But we thrive on what arises between 
us—and never more so than when we are thinking and speaking about 
ideas and people for whom we deeply care.” As a result, our view of 
those people, our students, and how we teach them changed 

In her work The Power of Mindful Learning, Ellen Langer identifies 
five psychological states, “mindful states” that promote understanding 
(1) openness to novelty, (2) alertness to distinction, (3) sensitivity to dif 
ferent contexts, (4) awareness of different perspectives, and (5) orienta 
tion in the present.' This description of mindfulness provides insight 
into the reasons that new faculty and their students might not mitially 
share similar expectations or fully understand themselves or each other 
Langer states, “In the perspective of every person lies a lens through 
which we may better understand ourselves.” In their first semester, 
new faculty struggle to better understand their students, their work 
environment, and their individual academic identities. Using Langer’s 


framework, understanding in this context can be gained by cultivating 
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mindfulness, focusing that lens on ourselves, and possibly re-examining 
what seemed at first to be non-negotiable expectations 

Experiences of new faculty have been cataloged by many research 
ers’ as stress, pressure, and uncertainty. Garrett noted, 

In a perfect world, high school graduates all arrive on a university 


campus ready to become little sponges of knowledge: to hang on every 
word of their wizened professors; to show up early and often: to stay 


late; and to pepper the teacher with cogent, topical questions that move 


the learning in the right direction 


Unfortunately, we do not teach in a perfect world. So we must find ways 
to become effective teachers for students who do not necessarily fit the 
description above. In this article, we explore the significance of self-re- 
flection and re-examining our own attitudes, expectations, and teaching 
strategies in order to provide academic justice. We examine institutional 
context and the issues that new faculty sometimes experience. Finally, 
we conceptualize new ways to arrive at shared academic expectations 
with students and move beyond the frustrations often talked about only 
in faculty lounges 

To communicate the spirit ofour conversations, we have chosen to use 
our individual voices to investigate and analyze the underlying themes of 
our experiences. The six narratives included in this article chronicle our 
first two years of improving our pedagogical competence, and re-concep 
tualizing our academic expectations related to university students 


Method 


We used the method of self-study to examine our first two years of 
teaching on the tenure track and to use this experience to grow as pro- 
fessionals. Dinkelman defines self-study as “intentional and systematic 
inquiry into one’s own practice. Included in this definition is inquiry 
conducted by individual teacher educators as well as by groups work- 
ing collaboratively to understand problems of practice more deeply” 
Hamilton, et. al., describe self-study as being a scholar of one’s own 
practice.'’ Self-study is becoming more widely used in teacher education 
as a means of praxis and more widely recognized as a research meth- 
odology. Self-study was formalized in 1992 when a group of scholars 
who have since become known as “the Arizona Group” met during the 
annual AERA conference to discuss common difficulties experienced by 
new faculty members. '' Self-study’s emphasis on both reflection and the 
application of reflection to practice is a central tenet. Reflection alone 
could conceivably produce nothing more than musings. Dewey considers 


teaching and reflection to be inherently interconnected, and he cautions 
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that separating them can have a negative effect on one’s practice.’ But 
when we use reflection to improve practice, it benefits students, and 
when we share the reflections the benefit is extended to professional 
peers. Dinkelman offers the followimg theoretical rationale for using self 
study in teacher education programs 


¢ Self-study creates congruence of reflection with the practice 
of teaching 


e Self-study can produce valuable knowledge for both local con 
texts and the broader teacher education research community 


¢ Self-study creates opportunities to model reflective practice 
to preservice teachers 


¢ Preservice teachers can participate in self-study 
¢ Self-study can facilitate programmatic change 


It is difficult to critique one’s practice without the willingness to 
acknowledge flaws and to change. Self-study requires honesty with 
oneself and three essential teacher characteristics: open-mindedness, 
wholeheartedness, and responsibility.'' We must approach self-study 
vith a commitment to refocus our lenses and to apply what we learn 
from doing so. Self-study has the potential to impact teacher educa- 
tion on a broad scale. “When teacher educators adopt self-study as an 
integral part of their own professional practice, the terrain of teacher 
preparation shifts.” 

Collaboration is an important element ofself-study. Hamulton, et. al., 


suggest that collaboration enhances researcher integrity and makes the 


actual reform of practice more likely.’° In hght of this, we participated 


in this self-study as a group of six new assistant professors, recognizing 
that we had much to learn through collaboration. This approach had a 
clear impact on the evolution of our thinking and our changing interpre- 
tations of initial teaching experiences. As we dialogued throughout this 
study, we recognized early tendencies in each of us toward viewing our 
students with deficit thinking, blaming students for their lack of prepa 
ration for university studies.'‘ Through reflection and discussions, we 
recognized the need to refocus our attention on what we should change 
within ourselves to scaffold our students for greater success. We realized 
that we must share the responsibility with our students, examine our 
own teaching strategies and attitudes, and make changes where needed 
We did not /ower our expectations, but we understood our obligation 
to help students meet them, filling in their knowledge gaps and help- 


ing them develop responsibility and strong academic habits—even our 
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eraduate students. We needed to be more supportive, more willing to 
assist students who we initially thought would not need assistance. As 
time went on, our teaching landscape shifted toward academic justice 

A second important characteristic of self-study is that it is conducted 
methodically, over time. It takes a certain amount of time to recognize 
one’s own biases, to move beyond initial self-assessments of one’s teach- 
ing to see a situation more clearly. It takes time to cultivate the humility 
to admit flaws in one’s own approaches and to view students with more 
compassion and less judgment. We began our self-study during our first 
few weeks as new faculty. We met for lunch and discussion periodically 
throughout the first two years, revisiting our initial concerns. Even dur 
ing the process of writing collaboratively about our study, we made new 
realizations and arrived at new interpretations. It has been a gradual, 
ongoing, and challenging reflective journey together. We present each 
of our reflections here 


Reflections 


Stephanie 

My first semester as a full-time tenure-track faculty member was 
challenging, rewarding, and at times disappointing. It seemed that my 
expectations of students and their actual performances were negatively 


correlated. As a graduate of the program in which I now teach, my 


graduate experiences framed my expectations of students. Because my 
self-expectations as a graduate student were high, I never considered 
that others in the program might have conducted themselves differently 
I simply did what was required and asked questions for clarification 
if needed. In my first semester as faculty, | wondered, “How can my 
students be so different?” 

My expectations of graduate students are based on my self-expec 
tations, my work ethic, and my professional experience as a higher 
education administrator. I expect students to make a commitment to 
the field and have an inherent understanding of graduate school rigor 
before they walk into class. I expect all of the students in our Higher 
Education program to operate in the realm of professionalism. This 
means they prepare for class and take the time to review all materials 
I do not expect my students to immediately understand all the concepts 
presented, but I do expect them to make an effort to figure things out, 
as well as show up to class and ask thoughtful questions. Students at 
the graduate level learn through critical reflection on course content 
and their experiences 


I look at every student in our program as a potential employee in 
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higher education that I possibly will have the opportunity to recommend 
to a colleague at another institution or to hire myself. I believe that my 
students made a commitment to excellence when they applied to the 
program and I hold them to this expectation of excellence throughout 
my classes 

I was caught off guard when students challenged my syllabus and 
course requirements. Statements and questions still rmg in my head 
“T am taking nine hours and working full time; this sure seems like a 
lot of work to do. Do you really expect us to log into our course more 
than once a week?” Of course, my response was “Yes, I would not put 
the information in the syllabus if 1 did not expect you to adhere to it.” 
Other questions included: “Do you accept late work?” “Do papers have 
a deadline?” and “Why, why, why?” My pat answer was, “Read the sy] 
labus.” Why, after I spent so many hours creating this ‘masterpiece, 
should lrepeat what was so thoroughly articulated in a document readily 
available to my students? 

I was also surprised when students questioned my assignment 
requirements. | was most troubled when one student asked why I 
recorded only the average and not the highest grade made on quizzes 
with repeated attempts. He claimed this is what a prior instructor had 
done and suggested I do the same. I quietly closed his email message, 
tempted to never respond, and secretly wondered if 1 could banish this 
student from that class and any other class I ever taught. I fumed, 
“When did assignments become negotiable? When did students start 
providing advice to faculty on how assignments should be graded?” After 
24 hours of ranting and raving to my computer and new colleagues, | 
calmed myself, reconsidered my initial expectations, and realized that 
sometimes students need further explanation. With an adjusted attitude, 
I responded to the student with a sound rationale for my grading policy 
The student apparently adjusted his attitude too, as evidenced by the 
fact that he became a model student 

Reflecting on the past two years, I find it has become necessary for 
me to re-examine my initial strict expectations of what students must 
achieve before leaving our program. I have found that I must be some 
what more accommodating, not lowering my expectations but working 
around student issues. Rather than viewing their difficulties as a lack of 
academic ability, I now realize that my students’ issues are more likely 
due to inadequate time management and under-developed abilities to 
balance work, family, and school 

As a result of re-examining my expectations, I learned to prioritize 
what is negotiable and what is not. I found that bemg more accommo 
dating has made teaching less stressful. | recently pondered why an 
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instructor would not accept a late paper. If students submit work late, 
the professor can penalize them, but what ultimately is the reason for 
not accepting the assignment? A late paper is not necessarily a low 
quality paper—it’s just late. I reflected on this as it applies to all as- 
pects of my teaching. After two years of evaluating my students, I have 
decided to be accommodating. I will work with students to help them 
master what I believe they should before leaving my classes. I realize 
that some students may take advantage of my kindness, but in the end 
I will better serve students by meeting them where they are, including 
being flexible with timelines and helping them balance their busy lives 
while attaming a higher education 


Fernando 

Fresh from my dissertation experience, I envisioned facilitating 
passionate, face-to-face theoretical discussions and working closely with 
students to fine tune research and writing assignments. To my surprise, | 
was scheduled to teach a hybrid course. My concept of teaching was being 
redefined by this blended approach and the technology involved. Gone 
were my visions of intimate academic discussions in a physical classroom 
Institutions ofhigher education are increasingly embracing distance educa- 
tion, and the number of students enrolled in distance programs is rapidly 
rising m colleges and universities throughout the United States 

Shortly after introductions and a syllabus overview via interactive 
video in my first hybrid class, | was greeted with, “Thank goodness you 
are not going to lecture us to death,” and “We're still numb from the 
hundreds of PowerPoint slides in our last course.” These comments 
were both a wakeup call and a direct pedagogical challenge to me as 
I encountered the disillusioned mindsets of graduate students, jaded 
from their previous distance learning experiences 

It became evident that many issues with the culture of previous 
distance courses, specifically IVC courses, had not been addressed 
Students complained of being the “lonely-only,” feeling lke passive ob 
servers and second-class citizens. Adding to the challenge of delivering 
instruction to multiple sites simultaneously, my students turned their 
microphones off so they could have side conversations during lectures, 
and they wandered in and out of the room at their whim as if I could not 
see them. This did not align with my expectations for student behavior 
At first I felt annoyed with having to address etiquette in a distance 


learning situation. Shouldn't distance learning be about the dynam- 


ics of the learning process more than managing student behavior? My 


frustration led me to research the literature on distance education 


| learned that new technological frameworks for learning environ- 
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ments require both students and instructors to adjust. Reza Hazemi 
and Stephen Hailes contend that students must be allowed to make 
choices about communicating and learning without regard to traditional 
organizational boundaries, distance, or time.'’ 1 re-examined my own 
teaching strategies and realized that in order to have a successful class, 
I needed to modify the format to allow for better student engagement. | 
experimented with ways to create an active classroom, giving students 
purposeful “huddle time.” adequate time to share their thoughts with 
the class, and scheduled breaks 

As distance learning requirements develop and change, students 
also need to re-examine their expectations and become self-regulated 


learners. As our partnership progresses, I will continue to facilitate 


communication, assist students in managing their learning, and we will 
both need to re-examine our roles for this hybrid learning environment 
Instead of wandering in and out of the room, my students now pull up 
their virtual chairs and enthusiastically engage in my class 


Stacy 

Karen Kitchener outlines five basic principles the counseling pro- 
fessional should use in working with clients: Respect autonomy. do no 
harm, benefit others. be just, and be fair.“’ As a former administrator 
in student affairs, I take Kitchener’s principles to heart. Like most 
practitioners in the field, | hold this principle in highest regard: “benefit 
others.” My acceptance of a tenure track faculty position and my belief 
in this principle led me to a crossroad. For years, my time was mainly 
devoted to helping other people's students through their developmental 
processes, and I had extreme flexibility in doing so. I held staffmeetings 
in the evenings, worked weekends, and did what I could to be available 
to students. In my former position, | taught m and directed a program 
for students on academic probation, so unlike many of my new col- 
leagues I was not shocked by the lack of preparedness of my students 
As a tenure track professor, | was surprised that I no longer had the 
luxury of giving my time freely to students. To secure tenure I realized 
that I must become a slightly self-centered individual. My work was no 
longer focused solely on promoting and benefiting others, but rather on 
self-promotion. To earn tenure, | must publish; to publish I must write; 
and to write I must carve out time to do so. Carving out time to write 
takes away from both my teaching and the time I have to meet with 
students. This reallocation of time was a significant shift in both my 
lifestyle and my priorities 

I found this trade-off frustrating because I truly wanted to help 


my students grow and learn. I wanted to give them my time, but giving 
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them too much could be detrimental to my promotion and tenure process 
Therefore, | found ways to support students more efficiently. I limited 
the inordinate time that I previously spent preparing for class meetings 
| began to see students outside of office hours only when necessary. I re- 
duced time spent on providing students feedback by using rubrics. Even 
so, | worried that I was not benefiting my students enough. It seemed | 
was at times only benefiting myself, and I felt badly for domg so 

[ still struggle to reconcile my research time with my teaching time. | 
learned that in order to be successful as a professor, I need to reconsider 
my view of Kitchener's principles. Somewhere in all of this reflection, I 
realized that students are benefitting from my instruction because it is 
informed by my research. To continue offering more informed instruction, 
[ must continue the research that also helps me meet the requirements 
for tenure. I now know that benefiting students depends indirectly on 
finding time for my research and writing. In re-examiing my self-ex- 
pectations, I found more efficient ways to prepare for my classes and 
allocate the time I give to students outside of class. By examining myself 
with anew lens, I have realized that I should apply Kitchner’s principle 
of doing no harm to myself, since that will ultimately benefit students 
As I grow as a professor, so too will my students grow and succeed 


Colette 

As a new faculty member, I was prepared to struggle to establish 
my research agenda, create my courses, and not become overly involved 
in service or the politics of my institution. I developed my teaching style 
and beliefs over 14 years of working as a student affairs administrator 
and being the in the trenches with undereraduate students from different 


backgrounds. My experience taught me that communicating my expecta 


tions up front and challenging students to go beyond those expectations 
led them to work hard to meet my standards. I also believe that it is 
important for students to reflect on how their experiences relate to their 
studies Based on my viewpoint as a higher education administrator, | 
wasnot prepared for my graduate students lack of academic commitment, 
lack of eagerness for academic inquiry, and constant need for direction 

My department had hired several new faculty members, and stu- 
dents were adjusting to numerous changes, especially after years of 
adjunct instructors teaching courses on an irregular basis. But, was | 
really that far off? From my perspective in the ‘good old days, graduate 
students not only prepared for class, but were also expected to go above 
and beyond requirements stated in the syllabi 

For instance, after reviewing the students’ performances on a mid- 
term exam, one student pointed to his low score and asked, “Why?” I 
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looked again at the student’s answers and saw several disconnected 
statements of fact, as well as a failure to answer the second part of a 
two-part question. | explaimed to him that he had listed only the infor 
mation he had memorized, while the test question required him to go 
further—to apply the concept to a new situation, develop a thesis, and 
construct an argument. Persisting, the student claimed he knew every 
thing in the book, attended all lectures and spent many hours studying 
the material; therefore, he knew the answer to the question. I reiterated 
that the question required a demonstration of critical thinking skills, 
not just memorization. The student stormed away, convinced that my 
grading system was arbitrary and biased 

“Was this generation of graduate students prepared to be here?” | 
vondered. Through my lens, I expected a willingness to learn, adher 
ence to the policies and procedures outlined in syllabi, and production 
of quality work. Faculty members expect students to apply concepts to 
a variety of situations; to gather, organize, analyze, and critique those 
concepts; and even to evaluate newly encountered theories, processes 
and arguments. Tasks of this nature often call for a shift in students’ 
views of what it means to learn. To facilitate this shift, 1 had to examine 
myself as well to find ways of helping students understand the value of 
complex thinking and writing. It became apparent to me that I needed 
to re-examine my expectations of students. When a student came to 
visit during my office hours one day and said, “Dr. Taylor, | never had 
to write a research paper before your class, so how can you expect me 
to do one without some help?” Iwas shocked. It was very hard for me to 
wrap my head around the fact that | might be teaching underprepared 
eraduate students. I had to reassess the abilities of the graduate students 
in our program. I have revamped my introductory courses. I now walk 
through examples of my expectations. I also started asking students 
questions about the syllabus and assignments throughout the semester, 
not just at the beginning, because many of our students do not refer 
back to the syllabus. Most surprisingly I realized that Ine~ded to apply 
the theories I teach, related to college student development theory, to 
my graduate students as they are still learning and growing. My own 
eraduate students are still developing, and it took me time to realize 
that they were not “fully” actualized individuals. In the end, I realized 
the irony of teaching student development theory, but not applying the 
theory to my own students 


Mary 
One of my favorite aspects of working with preservice teachers is 


witnessing their metamorphosis from ‘college kids’ to professional edu 
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cators. | watch them take on new responsibilities and develop or adapt 
their organizational skills and personal routines to support their new 
professional roles. However, in the beginning of this metamorphosis, 
sometimes my expectations, my student's interpretation of those expec- 
tations, and their self-expectations are not necessarily aligned 

As a tenure track faculty member, I felt certain I knew how to com- 
municate my field placement expectations to my students, having taught 
previous methods courses as an instructor. On the first day of class as 
an assistant professor, my students and I discussed punctuality, profes- 
sional attire, dependability, positive attitudes, mitiative, work ethic, 
collegiality, confidentiality, good communication, and being prepared. | 
gave thema copy ofthe final evaluation form their mentor teachers would 
complete and a checklist | would use to evaluate their professionalism 
“Is this clear to you?” I asked. They nodded in affirmation. “Are there 
any questions?” They shook their heads as if to say, “We're good...” They 
tucked the papers into their backpacks, and quickly shuffled out of the 
classroom, ready to test their wings as public school teachers 

Most students met or exceeded my expectations and handled the 
field placement with maturity. On the other hand, Nathan (pseudonym) 
was half an hour late on his first day in the field. He arrived to find me 
waiting in the school office and offered a jumbled, apologetic explana- 
tion involving a car, a cell phone, and an alarm clock. I mitially took 
that to mean, J don’t have my act together yet. 1 felt disappointed in him 
and annoyed. Surely he understood what I expected in terms of profes 


sionalism. Surely he was capable of manifesting this new maturity on 
Day One in the field, right? Maybe not. I realized that I needed to re- 


examine my approach to the situation. I realized that perhaps Nathan 
needed a little more support. We discussed concrete time management 
strategies for professionals, such as going to bed earlier, using a day 
planner, buying a new alarm clock, and accepting the fact that teachers 
must get to work on time 

The next morning, I learned that Nathan had been reassigned to a 
different mentor teacher and I worried that it was due to his tardiness 
on the first day or some other lack of professional behavior. ] spoke with 
the principal and learned they had simply moved Nathan to a grade level 
better suited to his interests. By finding a better way to help Nathan 
understand his responsibilities, he developed the necessary skills and 
attitudes to be a professional educator. Re-exanuning my expectations 
led me to approach Nathan with patience, caring, and practical solutions 
He embraced my constructive suggestions and grew as a professional 
So did I 
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Shirley 

My doctoral studies provided me opportunities to interact with many 
types of graduate students: full time, part time, commuters, foreign stu- 
dents, older students, and younger students. My priorexperiences—includ- 
ing over a quarter ofa century teaching in public schools and the dual life | 
led while teaching full time and pursuing my doctoral degree—instilled in 
me a high sense of academic integrity and a strong work ethic. I expected 
that I would find graduate students at my new university with similar 
definitions of excellence, rigor, integrity, and achievement 

Now I know how naive I was. I specifically believed an attitude of 
excellence would be visible im students’ work as evidenced by class at 
tendance, products created for class assignments, and ideas that flowed 
from class discussions. Transitioning from middle school teaching to 
university teaching, | expected the bar for student performance to be 
higher. Instead I found some graduate students exhibiting immature 
academic behaviors 

I was frustrated by my students’ failure to use the American Psy 
chological Association’s (APA) format for written submissions. It seemed 
blasphemous to me that students would not see its importance. While 
students new to adegree program might initially struggle with the subtle 
ties of APA formatting, students who are at the end of their respective 
programs have usually acquired competence in using it. To my horror, 
my students did not possess this skill. In fact, several students suggested 
I was wrong to include APA formatting in project grading standards and 
believed I should be more concerned about content than format 

Not only did students resist APA formatting requirements, but 
also my concerns for avoiding plagiarism fell on deaf ears. I had been 
faced with similar situations as a public school teacher and knew that 
consensus would not be likely. I felt my only option was to impose con 
sequences as stated in my grading rubric and course syllabus 

While I was trying to assist students in developing higher stan 


dards. I had my own academic integrity and standards to maintain. | 


realized that I had to take a look at the reasons for this discrepancy in 


our expectations, and I began to ponder, “What could we infuse into the 
academic culture to communicate to students that writing standards 
are non-negotiable?” By re-examining my expectations, I realized that | 
need to help students understand important writing standards, specifi 
cally APA formatting and avoidance of plagiarism 

[ have learned that my graduate training is part of the reason for 
the discrepancy between my expectations and those of my students 
My doctoral classes had a strong research emphasis and we were ex 
pected to know APA. I realized that, as a new professor, I could not 
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assume all of my students have this proficiency, and that I must teach 
APA formatting more directly. The second time I taught this course, | 
deliberately scheduled time at the library to show my students how to 
locate and cite materials. We discussed plagiarism and why it needs to 
be addressed with students at all levels, since my students are future 
teachers. | scheduled a library orientation for my students with our 
college’s librarian. This session benefited me as much as it did them. For 
example, I learned about the library’s e-book collection and I looked at 
various citation tools that are readily available to students and faculty. | 
have since used these resources with all of my students, including those 
who are writing dissertations 

To prevent misunderstandings about my expectations, I now require 
students to visit with me in my office at the beginning of each semester, 
and I believe these one-on-one sessions help head off potential problems 
Even if there is not an issue to address, these meetings seem to make 
me more approachable in students eyes. Misunderstandings still arise 
occasionally, but overall my teaching has become more pleasurable and 
students are meeting my expectations 


Discussion 


We recognize that as new faculty, we all came to the institution 
with individual expectations. Kate Kinsella reminds us that new faculty 
default to teaching as they were taught or mirror the teaching styles 
and methods from which they best learned. This default created our 
teaching expectations, which do not necessarily consider the needs of 
our diverse student population. After our initial reactions to the discrep- 
ancy between our expectations and those of our students, we learned 
it was necessary to re-examine our teaching and share responsibility 
for student success. We also recognized some common themes in our 


experiences related to time, change, and academic justice 


Time 
Several ofthe accounts above are related by the common thread of time- 
related concerns. They include references to the use of limited time by both 
faculty and students. Concerns were expressed in a number of ways 
Stephanie refers to the many hours she spent developing her course 
syllabus, only to receive frustrating messages from students who would 


have found answers to their questions in the syllabus if they had only 
looked there and taken it seriously. Stacy struggled to balance her teach- 


ing time with her research time, feeling as though she could no longer 


give freely of her time to students in order to carve out enough time to 
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write, publish, and position herself for tenure. This struggle to balance 
one’s professional time in academe is well-known to junior faculty 

As we have come to understand more clearly, students have time 
constraints just as we do. They must often balance their studies with 
jobs and family responsibilities. Stephanie remembered her students 
saying, “I am taking nine hours and working full time; this sure seems 
like a lot of work to do. Do you really expect us to log into our course 
more than once a week?” Although this might seem like an irresponsible 
question, it does highlight the fact that they have busy lives, too, and 
often need strategies for coordinating their activities. Mary's student 
experienced difficulty in managing his time at first, allowing life’s mi 
nor challenges to disrupt his punctual arrival at his field placement 
school. Students’ time in class also needs to be considered in making 
pedagogical decisions. Fernando found that his students needed “huddle 
time” during his IVC course, to balance the amount of time they were 
expected to spend listening quietly. Shirley found that she could prevent 
many challenges in the classroom by setting aside instructional time 
for an orientation session at the library. She also now schedules time 
for individual student consultations at the beginning of each semester 
Both pedagogical strategies have solved what were once problems 

The authors acknowledge that it took time to realize the source of 
their initial challenges and frustrations and it required a time invest- 
ment to resolve them. Through this gradual process of growimg and 
changing, they each found ways to provide for their students’ needs 
while 


alancing multiple demands on their own professional time 


Change 

The topic of change permeates the narratives above. At first, the 
rigidity ofour expectations led to dismay and disillusionment. However, 
we quickly realized that if we expected our students to change, we had 
to be willing to change, too 

Our accounts demonstrate that we initially resisted changing our 
expectations of students. We were at first paralyzed by a sense of shock 
and disappointment in their performance. But in the end, our expecta- 
tions changed in ways that were unique to each of our situations. Un 
derstanding that we could experience more growth if we embraced the 
challenges and looked deeply within, we learned to rethink our initial 
expectations and be open to changing our focus from one of inflexible 
demands to one of accommodating needs 

Our students changed, too. Many of them came to us from a con 
strained K-12 paradigm of managed curricula and a disproportionate 
amount of test preparation instead of the cultivation of inquiry, critical 
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thinking. and academic responsibility. They were not prepared for the 
expectations we held for them, but because we created supportive, col 
laborative learning spaces, our students matured as learners and began 
to take on the responsibilities we handed them 

Change also occurred in our pedagogy. With the availability of a 
variety of technology tools, we must adapt our teaching strategies to 
use them successfully. Fernando had to rethink his ways of teaching in 
an IVC classroom. He found that without a professor who is passion- 
ate enough about his teaching to make necessary changes in pedagogy. 
these tools will not enhance learning and might even get in the way of 
it. Shirley made changes in the way she prepared students for effective 
research and proper citation of sources. Stephanie relaxed her policy 
about late papers. Mary provided extra counseling and practical sug 
gestions for demonstrating professionalism and responsibility. Colette 
applied developmental theory to the way she taught her graduate stu- 
dents. These changes narrowed the gap between our expectations and 
those of our students 

Human behavior is resistant to change, and this certainly applies 
to educators and their students. But when engrained habits of behav 
ior (and habits of mind) and conflicting expectations impede learning, 
who will end the stalemate? It is up to us, the professors, to remedy the 
situation and to create conditions for student success, create academic 
justice. We had to confess to ourselves that we had perhaps established 
expectations that were out of our students’ reach, for one reason or 
another. We had to take the first step m behavioral change, but both 
faculty and students must ultimately move toward the middle ground 
for a situation to shift significantly. It requires getting im syne with 
each other's thoughts, expectations, and actions. This is similar to the 


synchronization required of relay racers to pass a baton. They must 


have a common goal. They must match each other's pace. They must 


be attentive. They must coordinate their movements. This takes much 
practice, and learning to synchronize with our students takes practice 
too. And it required changing our behaviors 


Academic Justice 

While the phrase ‘academic justice’ does not appear in the narra- 
tives above, it emerged as a concept while discussing our narratives 
with each other. Recognizing the importance of this theme, we coined 
the term. Academic justice is recognizing students’ individual intel- 
lectual and cultural capital, and scaffolding their knowledge and skills 
with available resources to give them equal opportunities for success 
In other words, rather than view students through a deficit lens and 
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as a product of our growth as faculty, we began to view each student 
as coming from a place of value and honored that value while working 
with the student to move her or him toward academic success. In our 
narratives. several themes emerged that demonstrated our move to an 
academic justice lens 

First, many ofus began to recognize and meet student needs. Stephanie 
demonstrated this idea when she realized that her students’ issues were 
likely due to madequate time management and under-developed abilities 
to balace work, family, and school, rather than a lack of academic ability 
Colette reassessed the abilities of her graduate students and revamped 
her introductory courses to scaffold their writing of research papers 

Second, many of us took the time to recognize student strengths and 
build on them. Mary learned that taking the time to talk with a well 
intentioned student and approach critical tasks through his viewpoint 
helped her find a better way to help him understand his responsibilities 
As aresult, the student stepped up to the role of a professional educator 
Fernando viewed his IVC classroom through his students’ eyes and real 
ized that it was not engaging his students enough. After re-examining 
his teaching strategies, he modified the class format to allow for greater 
student engagement and opportunities to talk about course content with 
each other. Acknowledging the importance of student input, he created 
academic justice 

Third, several of us expected students to understand things we felt 
were basic to our field, and when they did not we were surprised and 
discouraged However. after reflection we began doing what a good teach 
ers do—scaffolding students for understanding. Shirley demonstrated 
this idea when she realized that she must teach APA formatting more 
directly and schedule time at the library for students to learn how to 
locate and cite materials. She reports that the orientation provided by 
the college’s librarian benefited her as much as her students 

Finally, all of us had to be willing to change our thinking in order to 
enact academic justice. Mary demonstrated this idea when she stated 
that re-examining her expectations led her to approach a student with 
patience, caring, and practical solutions. In response, he embraced her 
constructive suggestions and grew as a professional. Stephanie’s com 
ments also illustrate a move toward academicjustice. Understanding that 
students have busy lives too, she was able to recognize the distinction 
between a merely late paper and a low-quality one and allowed more 
flexibility in her late policy. She then considered how this realization 
might apply to all aspects of her teaching and decided to be more ac 
commodating. As an unexpected benefit, she found that this lowered 
her own stress in teaching 
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Our initial responses to each ofour situations were clearly emotional 
We were shocked, disappointed, frustrated, disillusioned, annoyed, and 
even indignant. Why did we respond in that way? What was at stake? 
Our standards? Our reputations? Our sense of efficacy as professors? 
Our futures? Our pride? Did we feel a need to “stake a claim” and “stand 


our ground?” Something deep inside was causing these exaggerated 
responses; something that we needed to examine more closely. Stengel 
suggests that new professionals must be ready and willing to exhibit 
“fitting responses’ tochallenging situations such as ours.~’ Stengel quali- 
fies this by pointing out that these responses are sometimes wrong, but 
wrong in auseful way.' Indeed, we learn fromour mistakes. But accord- 
ing to Stengel, new educators must “have the courage to act forthrightly, 
knowing both that success is not guaranteed and that what counts as 
success may be ashifting target.” Acknowledging our negative emotions 
and taking the time to examine them more closely will hopefully lead 
us closer to that moving target of success 

How did we mature through this self-examination to see our situ- 
ations differently? After our first two years of teaching and ongoing 
self-reflection, it has become obvious that our initial reactions stemmed 
from a variety of concerns, such as feeling a loss of control when stu- 
dents disregarded our instructions and arrived late or left the room in 
the middle ofa lecture. We have realized that by gaining maturity and 
confidence as teachers, we learn to more effectively convey our reasons 
for our instructions, adjust our strategies, show students how to meet 
our expectations while we strive to meet theirs, balance our multiple 
responsibilities, and help our students mature and develop more ap- 
propriate perspectives, expectations, and performances 

Many of our initial academic expectations of students were viewed 
through the lens of our previous experiences, while students were see- 
ing things differently. We discovered that while adjusting ourselves we 
must also learn to understand our students’ thinking. We believe that 
today’s faculty should center their efforts on teaching and communication 


methods that resonate with today’s students. We also believe that today’s 


faculty should re-examine and re-evaluate differing perspectives in order 
to become more effective teachers. When we engage in self-examination 
and redefinition, we adjust the mind-sets that have previously impeded 
our ability to provide academic justice to our students. In turn, students 
are enabled to change their habits of mind as well 

We do not live in the aforementioned perfect world described by 
Garrett.“° Many of our students come to us with a need for guidance 
and academic growth of which they may not be aware. They might not 


understand our expectations, and our initial expectations night oppose 
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theirs. Time constraints lead to very real tensions between offering our 
best to our students and preparing for our bids for tenure. However, 
Palmer argues that we should not dismiss this tension, but fully ex 
perience the contradictions with sometimes painful awareness of the 
“polarity” of our professional lives.“‘ Uncomfortable as it may seem, this 
can lead to growth 

We have learned that understanding these situations does not occur 
naturally or automatically; it happens as result of a conscious, focused 
effort to examine oneself and change one’s practice. lenorimg the need 
to change could cause us to forget that all of our students are capable 
and deserve our best teaching. Too often ignoring these needs lead to 
student attrition. Today's faculty must make a determined effort to re- 
examine and clarify expectations, support students, balance time pro- 
ductively between students and research agendas, and retool pedagogical 
skills. Faculty who make these courageous efforts can bring students’ 
academic expectations into better alignment with their own, promote 
success, and better understand the emotional responses that are often 
experienced at the beginning of a teaching career. We can look inside, 
remind ourselves of what we already know about student needs and best 
teaching practices, and transform ourselves from dismayed, judgmental 
professors to successful communicators and student advocates. If we 
teach mindfully and are honest with ourselves, we can create academic 
justice and promote student retention 
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Preserving the “Public” 
in Public Education 
for the Sake of Democracy 


Sonnie C. Fusarelli 
& Tamara V. Young 
North Carolina State University 


At the dawn of the 21st century, public education in the United 
States is undergoing intense, fundamental change, a “revolution” pos 
sibly as remarkable as the common school movement that gave rise to 
publicly supported schools. The past few decades has brought a host of 
neo-conservative education reforms. We have witnessed the emergence 
and rapid expansion of charter schools (Bulkley & Fisler, 2002; Center 
for Education Reform, 2005), the proliferation of private voucher plans 
in metropolitan areas including New York City, Dayton, Ohio, San An 
tonio, Texas. and Washington, D.C. (Godwin & Kemerer 2002; Howell 
& Peterson, 2002), and the implementation of publicly-funded voucher 
programs in selected urban districts and statewide in Arizona, Florida, 
Maine, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia 
(National Conference of State Legislatures, 2007; Shaul, 2002). Moreover, 
these reforms have been gaining momentum from federal regulation and 
court rulings, most notably the charter school option in No Child Left 
Behind (NCLB), the Supreme Court’s decision upholding the constitu 
tionality of tuition vouchers in Zelman v. Simmons-Harris (2002), and, 
more recently, the Obama administration’s choice to keep vouchers in 
the D.C. school system and provide stimulus package incentives (e.g., 
Race to the Top funds) for states to permit or expand charter schools 

Teacher unions are under constant attack as well. New York City 
Schools Chancellor Joseph Klein, for instance, called for an end to the 
“three pillars of non-meritocracy’—teachers’ seniority rights, tenure, 
and pay scales (Gootman, 2003), and D.C.’s former Education Chancellor 
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Michelle Rhee adopted an evaluation system that dismisses teachers 
who fail to improve students’ standardized test scores despite fervent 
resistance from the teacher union (Edsall, 2009; Turque, 2009). Merit 
pay schemes have also reemerged in districts throughout the nation with 
political support from both the Bush and Obama administrations, and 
performance-based accountability (with dramatic implications for teach 
ers and school administrators) has become the modus operandi of public 
education (Hannaway & Hamilton, 2008). While primarily the province of 
neo-conservative policymakers, these reforms have also attracted (and in 
a few cases, such as Milwaukee’s Democratic Mayor John Norquist, been 
led by) some liberals who have become disenchanted, indeed impatient, 
with the inability of traditional education reforms to improve educational 
opportunities for children most at risk of academic failure 

In this article, we argue that while the influence of these reforms 
on classroom instruction and student achievement are still contested, 
these reforms may help schools achieve other goals that are part of 
their mission and promote outcomes for the common good—*certain 
general conditions that are in an appropriate sense equally to everyone's 
advantage” (Rawls, 1971, p. 246). The first section of the manuscript 
provides an overview of the private and public benefits of educational 
attainment. Arguments in the second section suggest that the current 
state of public schools precludes public schools from accomplishing these 
goals, in particular supporting a stable, democratic society. In the last 
section, we consider current reforms in light of public goals and suggest 
that these reforms, coupled with accountability measures, may change 
how we think about “public” education and rekindle optimism in the 
ability of public schools to meet their goals to the advantage of both the 
individuals receiving an education and society 


Education as a Quasi-Public Good 


Because education not only produces benefits for the individual, but 
also yields benefits to the public, education is often considered a public 
good. The term public good is misleading, and at least partially errone 
ous. In the strict economic sense of the term a public good: (a) is non 
excludable—others cannot be prevented from using the good or service, 
(b) is non-rivalrous—use of the good or service does not prevent others 
from using the good or service at the same time, and (c) has externali- 
ties—provides benefits that extend beyond the person consuming the 
good or service. Whether education possesses the first two properties of 
a public good depends on how we describe the means to which someone 
obtains an education. If education is understood to be a classroom in a 
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school (schooling), for instance, then education is excludable and rival- 
rous. A school can prevent a student from attending (excludable) and, 
along this line of reasoning, one student in a class prevents another 
student from enrolling in that class (rivalrous). From this perspective, 
education has only two of the three characteristics of a public good 
In contrast, if we view education as simply the acquisition of know] 

edge. education is non-excludable and non-rivalrous. Theoretically, 
someone cannot be prevented from acquiring knowledge. thus education 
is non-excludable. Furthermore, from this perspective the consumption 
of education by one person does not preclude or reduce the amount of 
education available to others, and thus education is non-rivalrous as well 
From this approach, education has all three attributes of a public good 
Both of these notions, however, have the third attribute of a public good, 
externalities. The benefits of education are not confined to the person 
or persons who directly receive an education. There are positive social. 
cultural, political, and economic outcomes of education that contribute 
to the public good (see Spring, 2006, for an overview of this concept). It 


is because of the presence and importance of these externalities that are 


for the public good, that education is often referred to as a public good 

In fact, because education provides direct benefits of consumption 
to the private individual, such as higher income, greater productivity. 
better health, and greater upward social mobility than those with lesser 
or no education; and these desirable outcomes produce indirect public 
benefits, such as higher income tax payments, improved health result- 
ing in lower public medical costs (i.e., Medicaid), reduced reliance on 
public assistance (1.e., welfare), a reduction in crime, and improvements 
in human capital which increases economic productivity, education is 
often deemed as. much like recent trends in automobiles toward “green” 
cars, a hybrid—both a public and a private good, sometimes referred to 
as a quasi-public good, a mixed good, and a near-public good 

Both classic and contemporary arguments for tax-supported, public 
schools are largely rooted in claims concerning the public benefits as- 
sociated with educated citizens. Specifically. it is widely held by con- 
tributors to economic, political, and philosophical thought and citizens 
that the public benefits of education are so important to society that 
relying on education development outside ofa public, formal institutional 
structure is not worth the disadvantages to society that may arise from 
inadequate education outcomes. It is commonly assumed that provision 
by the private sector may lead to self interest behavior that results in 
the undersupply of education—not all citizens would receive a quality 
education. Ironically, many public school districts are not fulfilling 


their responsibility for providing quality educational opportunities in 
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the same way that proponents of publicly funded and operated schools 
feared private sector suppliers might do 


The Condition of Public Education 
Limits Public Benefits of Education 


Education is touted as a means for upward social mobility, yet decades 
of evidence suggests that schools by and large maintain the existing social] 
and economic order of society (Anyon 1981, 1997, Bowles & Gintis, 1976, 
Carnoy & Levin, 1985; Coleman et al., 1966; Lareau, 1989; Oakes, 1985) 
And although the achievement of students from low income families has 
unproved in recent decades, and there has been a substantial increase in 
education funding at the local, state. and federal levels to support a wide 
array of innovative “fixes,” schools, on the whole, remain segregated and 


unequal. Schools are often rewarding students who have the norms and 


the existing class structure—a monument to the preservation of power 
relations. Indeed, the achievement gap along the lines of race, ethnicity, 
and class mirrors income and racial inequality in society 

With the number of students of color rising dramatically to the de- 
gree that the “minority” has become the “majority” in certain geographic 
regions and school districts in the nation and children of color being 
more likely to be from low income families (Adams et al., 2006), it fol- 
lows that if the educational system continues to underserve minorities, 
then schools will produce even greater numbers of under- or uneducated 
citizens. Unfortunately, little pressure exists to fundamentally alter 
structural arrangements to benefit disadvantaged students because, 
as educational historian Michael Katz (1971) wrote over three decades 
ago, “for those who control the system there has been no point im mak 
ing fundamental structural alterations” (p. xxiv) when such alterations 
would threaten the position of those who benefit from the existing sys 
tem—including teacher unions, professional and non-professional staff, 
middle and upper class parents and their children, school boards, and 
countless politicians 

Since disadvantaged youth do not have access to the same educational 
opportunities as middle and upper class youth, they receive fewer private 
benefits from education. Furthermore, because disadvantaged students 
have more to gain froma quality education than privileged students and 
because privileged students have alternative opportunities to acquire the 
knowledge and skills to produce private benefits, society also benefits more 
from the education of disadvantaged students than privileged students 


(note, most of the positive externalities diminish conditions related to 
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low-income status). Thus, it stands to reason, as schools fail to provide 
an education that maximizes the learning potential ofall students, they 
fall short in generating the very externalities for which public schools 
were created to engender (e.g., less need for welfare or unemployment. 
higher income tax payments, improved nutrition resulting in lower tax 
supported medical costs, reduction in crime and a smaller population 
of individuals who are incarcerated, increased economic productivity of 
workers, and democracy). Therefore, improving contemporary education 
in amanner that minimizes or closes the achievement gap will produce 
conditions that convey advantages to all citizens equally—in the sense 
that every member in society profits, not that benefits are consumed 
equally, which is theoretically improbable as it relates to many of the 
positive externalities associated with education. A reduction in overall 
crime rates due to education, for example, may benefit someone in an 
urban setting with high crime rates more than a person who resides in 
arural setting with little criminal activity 
The American democratic way of life is also threatened by the cur 

rent conditions of public education. Public education, as an institution 
of political socialization, fosters the development of dispositions and 
skills necessary for becoming informed and active citizens that uphold 
democratic heritage (Dewey, 1944). Educated individuals are capable of 
accessing and understanding public information to increase their aware- 
ness of political and social issues, critically thinking about the informa- 
tion upon which policies are formed, participating in public debates, and 


contributing to the development of policies—all of which are necessary 
components ofa healthy democratic society (Labaree, 1997; Rawls, 1999) 
Research has shown “the uneducated man or the man |sic| with limited 
education is a different political actor from the man who has achieved a 
higher level of education” (Almond & Verba, 1989, p. 315). For example, 
education is correlated with voter participation rates—in the 2006 elec- 


tions, the voting rate of citizens who had a bachelor’s degree (61% ) far 
exceeded the voting rate of citizens who had not completed high school 
(27) (File, 2008). Education is also linked to support for free speech, 
political literacy, sophistication, and volunteering (Dee, 2004; Nie, Junn, 
& Stehlik-Barry, 1996; Putnam, 1995; Wolfinger & Rosenstone, 1980) 
Given the strong relationship between education and political and 
civic knowledge and action, a healthy democracy cannot be sustained 
by an ailing public education system that fails to educate those most 
at-risk—a population that constitutes an increasingly large segment of 
American society. Students who do not have the ability to understand 
information related to matters of policy will make uninformed political 


decisions. Because “we all depend on this political competence of our 
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fellow citizens, since we put ourselves at the mercy of their collective 
judgment about the running of our society” the educational achievement 
of all students is of vital importance to all members of society (Labaree, 
1997, p. 42). Moreover, disenfranchised students become disenfranchised 
adults—adults less likely to vote, participate in voluntary organizations, 
or sustain our democracy through civic action 

Public education is also an important mechanism for ensuring that 
there is an adequate distribution of income and wealth that is neces- 
sary to sustain a democracy (Labaree, 1997; Rawls, 1999). Inequality in 
wealth leads to inequality in political influence. Ifthere is an inadequate 
distribution ofincome and wealth, then the privileged will exercise undue 
political influence because those lacking adequate financial resources 
will not have the means to take advantage of their basic freedoms, 
exercise oversight over government institutions, or in some instances 
may not be able to act independent of those with economic influence 
With the gap between rich and poor in the United States now being the 
third largest income inequality among advanced economies (Einhorn, 
2009), with 19% of children in the U.S. living in families with mcomes 
below the federal poverty level (National Center for Children in Poverty, 
2008), with demographic trends indicating ever increasing poverty rates, 
and with schools upholding practices that reproduce class structures in 
society, democratic control in society is weakening 


Redefining Public Education 


With the persistent failure ofpublic schools to effectively or equitably 
educate a significant portion of at-risk youth, predominately children of 
color and children from low-income families, the behef that public edu 
cation necessarily enhances the public good is being questioned. That 
is, we are beginning to see not only a change in our understanding of 
education as a public good, but also as education for public good. This 
uncertainty has led to a paradigm shift in how we think about public 
education. Discourse is moving away from public education—by the 
people and for the people toward an emphasis on public education—/or 
the people. From the latter perspective, the goals of education are not 
necessarily coupled with the means by which we provide it (Hill, 2000) 
With this view “common schools are means to civic ends, not ends in 
themselves” (Macedo, 2000, p. 274). By reframing the debate, influential 
policy elites have been able “to frame the problem in education as one of 
a government monopoly, and to locate the solution in the redefinition of 
public education” (Lubienski, 2001, p. 640). This redefinition assumes 
that public education is no longer solely the province of the public school 
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system—there is privatization of a quasi-public good. Other venues or 
providers (e.g., parochial, private, home schooling, charter, privately 
managed, etc.) are viewed as capable of offering a quality education 
that can produce public benefits. This redefinition includes various 
forms of school choice, including charter schools, for-profit educational 
management organizations, vouchers, and market-based accountability 
systems. With this redefinition, neo-conservatives have eliminated the 
separation of the public and private spheres. What was heretofore the 
domain of the public becomes the responsibility of the private—less reli- 
ance on government and more reliance on markets and decentralization 
(Wolin, 1989). Public education for the public good is recast as public, 
public-private, and private education for the public good 

Private sector participation im public schools is not new. School 
districts routinely contract out for a variety of services, including food, 
sanitation, and maintenance. Continuing education for employees and 
purchasing textbooks and other instructional materials from private 
vendors are well known examples of this public-private provision of 


public education. In recent decades, however, these partnerships have 


evolved into new forms, such as publicly funded charter schools oper- 
ated by for-profit education management organizations. Even federal 
laws authorize these public-private partnerships. NCLB, for instance, 
allows for public money to be used to pay for tutors from the private 
sector (Reid, 2004). The private sector's involvement in public education 
is so pervasive that Frederick Hess, resident scholar at the American 
Enterprise Institute, reasoned the lines between the public and private 
spheres in education have become blurred to the point that hard and 
fast distinctions are no longer relevant (Hess, 2004) 

As private sector involvement in the governance and operation of 
schools grows and some private sector organizations develop reputations 
for outperforming traditional schools, some argue that private schools 
may be indeed serving the public interest better than their conventional 
counterparts (Hess, 2004), and policymakers are beginning to consider 
to what extent can private agencies provide education in a way that 
ensures that the vital public benefits will not be diminished. Now, some 
reformers, largely neo-conservatives, contend that private sector actors 
cannot only educate students, but they can also improve the educational 
opportunities of at-risk students—the student population least effectively 
served by traditional public schools. More specifically, they claim that 
outcomes or performance-based accountability systems, coupled with 
various forms of school choice, are the solution to the educational crisis 
that has beset American society. In fact, as it relates to promoting the 


common goal of democracy, research shows that public schools are not 
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the only or even the most effective at promoting values that uphold our 
civic heritage. Studies have shown that students at secular and nonsecu 

lar private schools do not score lower than, and in some instances score 
higher than students who attend or graduated from public schools on 
attitudes commonly associated with sustaining a democracy—voluntary 
service, civic participation, tolerance of minority groups, knowledge of 
the U.S. constitutional processes and rights, voter participation, and 
commitment to freedom of speech (see Hill, 2000 ). These findings clearly 
demonstrate that alternative forms of schooling—private, parochial, and 


homeschooling—can be vehicles for promoting democracy 


Toward a Middle Ground: 
Keeping the “Public” in Public Education 


Anumber of scholars in a variety of disciplines question the presumed 
benefits expected through an inversion of the public and private spheres 
Drawing from research in economics, Sawicky (1997) observed that mar 
kets and business organizations do not always “do a good job in satisfying 
public wants and promoting social welfare” and, in fact, in many cases “they 
fail miserably” (p. 21). The ideology of privatization—that “business will 
always do better’ —is patently false, according to Sawicky. A case in point, 
numerous school districts have tried and abandoned merit pay schemes, 
in part due to the difficulty of measuring individual contributions to the 
performance oflarge, complex organizations such as schools (Peters, 2001) 
The scholarly research on merit pay suggests that it is an msufficient 
motivator to improve school system performance. Management theorists 
have long recognized that many public service organizations, including 
schools, do not respond well to marketplace mcentives (Drucker, 1985) 
Contracting out educational services to for profit management companies 
such as Edison, The Tesseract Group (formerly Educational Alternatives 
Inc.), and Alternative Education Inc., have failed to significantly improve 
educational outcomes, contrary to expectations (Fitz & Beers, 2002). Gen- 
erally, research on various school choice plans, be they charter schools or 
vouchers, has been mixed and has failed to demonstrate definitively that 
choice reforms create a more effective, efficient, or equitable educational 
system (Fusarelli, 2003). Perhaps the biggest critique of market-based 
reforms, such as school choice and performance-based accountability, has 
been that they will further exacerbate inequities m education (e.g., Bor 
man et al., 2004; Fuller, 1996a, 1996b; Fuller & Elmore, 1996; Smith & 
Meier, 1995). For example, purely market-based systems tend to create 
and perpetuate economic and social disparities, not resolve differences 
in achievement. 
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One alternative that would move us beyond the traditional approach 
yet not fool-heartedly adopt market-based reforms entirely is incorporat 
ing the best features of both the public and private spheres—expanding 
freedom of choice while preserving public accountability. For example, 
Viteritti (1999) favors voucher plans for the poor that guard against 
discrimination in student selection and require that schools receiving 
public funds in the form of vouchers be held to the same accountability 
standards as public schools. Just as not all public schools are failing 
schools, not all private and parochial schools are effective schools. Un 
regulated choice plans may be just as dangerous to the public good as 
failing schools are inourcurrent educational delivery system (Moe, 2001) 
However, school choice also has the potential to offer better educational 
opportunities to those most at risk (Hill, 2000). An ideal educational 
system allows for school choice regardless of economic status while 
maintaining protections designed to ensure accountability for public 
goals, such as performance and fiscal audits. Regulated choice plans, 
coupled with performance-based public accountability systems applied 
to all schools, would preserve the “public” in public education 

In this way, public accountability will allow forthe public and private 
provision of the quasi-public good of education that ensures excellence 
and equity. Through an increase in the private benefits associated with 
consumption of education as more students attain a quality education, 
society's gains are substantially augmented as well. The resulting im- 
provements in equity and excellence in education willimprove the health 
ofour democracy—more citizens will have the literacy and knowledge to 
participate in a democracy and mores citizens will have the opportunity 
to earn enough income to bring about an adequate distribution of wealth 
that supports a stable democracy. It should be noted, however, that al- 


though there is general consensus that sustaining a healthy democracy 


is for the public good and education is the foundation of democracy, the 
presence and importance of other outcomes of education that promote 
the public good are hotly contested matters and will likely continue to be 
so since democracy allows for pluralist perspectives (Tyack, 2003). Lroni 
cally, these debates are aconsequence of having citizens who understand 
political arguments in light of their own interests, participate in civic 
discussions and organizations, and vote for government officials that 
represent their interests—the very actions that result from having vast 
numbers of educated citizens in society and a democratic tradition 
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An Existential Perspective 
on Curricular Relevance 


Paul Akoury 


Boston ( 'ollege 


[ aim to make the case for grounding curricular practices in our 
basic state of living. I do not mean to imply that students are not living 
in the classroom, however. I am suggesting that formal education has 
the potential to serve a negative or positive function. With the nega- 
tive, students come to compartmentalize their experiences, i.e., those 
that happen inside school and those that happen outside. In this case, 
schooling is a fragmentary aspect of students’ lives, and, as a result, it 
barely penetrates the wall of their existential liming. With the positive, 
students see formal education as mattering to them in their lives outside 
of school. This, to me, is the proper function of schooling. When children 
see this, they can then expand ever-more deeply their capacity to live, 
their ability to understand themselves, others, and the world. On the 
one hand, the schooling rhetoric normally does well in making claims 
of achieving such ends. Yet, when action is our gauge of efficacy, the 
bureaucratic arrangements of schooling clearly fall short. Furthermore, 
many educators. including myself, have used terms like relevance or 
integrated curriculum, which this positive function suggests. Nonethe- 
less, [have seen or heard few educational theories that explicitly define 
and detail the need to have relevance or integration in accordance with 
our basic state of living. I will begin to address this need in the ensu- 
ing discussions. Martin Heidegger's (1962) Being and Time’ will be the 
focal point of my current deliberations. To make my interpretations of 
his work concrete, I will use Ezra Jack Keats’ book Peter’s Chair (see 


Appendix). I have used this children’s story to teach reading to my first 
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graders and writing to my fourth graders. I will present possible inter 
pretations of the story, and will suggest curricular implications 


The Dasein?’ of Peter 


Peter’s Chair (1967) is about a boy named Peter who is learning to 
adjust to life with a new baby sister. He does not like how his parents, 
vithout asking him, took his old crib and high chair, and painted them 
pink. He and his dog Willie run off with his favorite chair, before that is 
taken away and painted, too. He eventually discovers that his favorite 
chair is too small. He then learns that change is okay, and that being a 
good big brother is a nice new role for him 


Being-in-the-world 

The story begins with Peter building a structure with blocks of dif 
ferent sizes and shapes. He sits his stuffed bear on the middle-level floor, 
and caps off the structure with his toy alligator. Peter is not thinking 
about the properties of his blocks or toys. He is simply using them as 
equipment to build his structure. When Willie the dog suddenly barrages 
through the structure, which then makes a big crashing sound, Peter's 
mother calls out, “Shhh! You'll have to play more quietly. Remember, 
we have a new baby in the house.” These two scenes show Peter as 
living in the world with people and things. Heidegger calls this, Being- 
in-the-world. It is our basic state of existence. It is more primary than 
the relationship between subjects and objects. All knowing emanates 
from Being-in-the-world, which means that deliberation and reflection 


are derivative of this basic existential state. As Heidegger writes 


|Al ‘commericum of the subject with a world does not get created for 
the first time by knowing, nor does it arise from some way in which the 
world acts upon a subject. Knowing is a mode of Dasein | Being-there 
founded upon Being-in-the-world. Thus, Being-in-the-world, as a basic 
state, must be Interpreted beforehand. (p.90 


The hyphens indicate that Being and in-the-world are unified. We can 
be intelligible only because we live in the meaningful world. The world 
is the source of our intelligibility, but we give the world its mtelligibil 
ity. If no Dasein, then no world, and vice versa. Being-in-the-world is 


holistic, not dichotomous. This has important implications for the epis 


temology of teaching practices. When our starting point of investigation 
is the subject-object dichotomy, we run into the unnecessary problem of 
how the “knowing subject comes out ofits inner ‘sphere’ into one which 


is ‘other and external, and of how knowing can have any objeci at all” 
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p.87). Heidegger does not dispute that many natural phenomena do not 
need us to exist. He does say that without us, these natural phenomena 
are unintelligible. “When Dasein does not exist..., it cannot be said that 
entities are, nor can it be said that they are not” (p.255). Intelligibility, 
which is meaning itself, is therefore the characteristic solely of people, 
who /olistically are living in-the-world 

Thus. the primary proposal, which I will explicate, is that the appro 
priate grounding ofcurricular practices must be Being-in-the-world. Only 
then can we keep knowing as a genuine living process and, as a result, 
support students as active learners. Otherwise, the knowing process 
easily breaks down. We may then easily misconstrue knowledge as some 
thing outside of us. Learning then becomes some distorted. unrealistic 
“process of returning with one’s booty to the ‘cabinet’ of consciousness 
after one has gone out and grasped it” (p.89). This is the unfortunate 
practice ofmuch public schooling, where curriculumnormally begins with 
the subject-object dichotomy rather than going one-step deeper to our 
basic existential state. This dichotomy as our normal starting point has 
a negative and yet expansive implication for students: first, the subject 
separates from the object; then, the knower from the known, finally, 
the school from the life outside of school. The result is fragmentation 
Learning is diminished 


Worldhood 

The significance of the world, which is the worldhood of the world. 
is a very intriguing consideration for curricular practice. It builds on 
what has already been said. Peter is using equipment. His blocks are not 
just pieces of wood to him. They are full of meaning.' In our basic state, 
we never see or hear something purely in itself. As Heidegger writes, 
“It requires a very artificial and complicated frame of mind to ‘hear’ a 
‘pure noise. The fact that motor-cycles or wagons jor Peter's mother 
calling him] are what we proximally hear is phenomenal evidence that 
inevery case Dasein, as Being-in-the-world, already dwells |in-the-world 


with people or equipment” (p.207). This suggests that pure looking or 


= 


hearing. which is a very specialized form of knowing, always has its 
yY 5} : 


basis of intelligibility in our basic existential state: Being-in-the-world 
Metaphorically, we can never separate the base of the mountain from its 
peak, or the crest of the wave from the ocean itself. The mountain's base 
and the ocean itself are, figuratively, the existential background from 
which anything we notice can derive. It (the background of existence) 
is always already there. In philosophical analysis, we must not ignore 
this fact. Heidegger spends much time analyzing Descartes’ on this 
very point. I parallel his critique with what I have thus far indicated 
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as an issue for school curriculum: not having the correct starting point 
to conceive curriculum 


The blocks are equipment for Peter. He simply uses them, and he 


uses them as blocks for building rather than as blocks to jack-up a car 
(to fix a flat), because that is what little children do. It is learned be 


havior and is part of his pre-reflective everyday practice. However, pre- 


reflective practices turn into an issue of our concern when disruptions 
occur. For example, when Willie the dog barrages through the blocks 
and makes the big crashing noise, Peter's mother is disrupted from her 
activity with the baby. This triggers a series of actions from Peter that 
eventually lead him to seize his favorite chair before his parents take 
it from him and paint it pink. When Peter, sitting outside with Willie, 
tries to sit in his chair, he realizes that he has outgrown it. He did not 
previously consider that the chair would be too small. This comes as a 
surprise, and surprises can be a form of disruption. Some aspect of the 
world in which Peter is currently absorbed has announced itself to him 
Heidegger uses the terms conspicuousness, obtrusiveness, and obstinacy 
to indicate types of disruption (pp. 102/103). There is something now con- 
spicuous about Peter's chair: it is too small. As Heidegger notes, “|T|he 
ready-to-hand is not thereby just observed and stared at as something 
present-at-hand,; |however,| the presence-at-hand which makes itself 
known is still bound up in the readiness-to-hand” (italics in original) 
(p.104). For Peter, his chair—as equipment for sitting—shifts from be- 
ing a chair for sitting to something that is unusable to him. The chair 
is still part of his everyday context. He is not observing properties such 
as small and large, hard wood and soft wood, or porous material. These 
are not part of his current concern. If they were, then he would have 
decontextualized the chair from its daily application and isolated its 
properties for thematic investigation. We then would have a de-worlded 
object, with someone who is making inquiry toward that object. This 
is what Heidegger means when he indicates “|staring| at something 
as present-at-hand.” Furthermore, we should acknowledge that the 
chair’s properties always already have been there, even while they were 
covered-up, 1.e., unnoticed in Peter's everyday use of the chair. We now 
have what Heidegger means in indicating the presence-at-hand as still 
being “bound up in the readiness-to-hand.” 

What has been implied is that we have three levels of knowing, and 
their basis is always Being-in-the-world with people and things. The fact 
is that thematic knowing—in the de-worlded, scientific sense—is not ow 
basis ofintelligibility. To isolate students from their basic existential state 
of Being-in-the-world, which is what we often do in schools, leaves little 


room to wonder why they negatively compartmentalize their schooling 
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experience. Schooling does not matter to them for the clear reason that 
they are isolated from the worldly context in which their living always 
already matters to them. There is more to say about this worldly context. 
however, which is the worldhood of the world. For example, and most 
importantly, Heidegger indicates the relational totality that makes-up 
the significance of worldhood: “|T\he ‘for-the-sake-of-which’ signifies 
an ‘in-order-to’: this in turn, a ‘towards this’; the latter, an ‘in-whicl’ of 
letting something be involved; and that, im turn, the ‘with-which’ of an 
involvement” (p.120). To clarify this somewhat esoteric jargon, Peter is 
with his chair. He uses it in order to sit with Willie. He and Willie are 
n the front yard. He does this to move foward the goal of rescuing his 


chair from being usurped by his parents. He does this for the sake of 


rebelling against having his things taken away. He rebels, I assume, for 


the sake of preserving some identity perspective of himself as the only 
child in the household. He preserves his self-identity for the sake of cop- 
ing with the uncertainty of change. This whole system of references is 
happening /olistically, while Peter is living his life in the moment. It is 
pre-reflective, which is always the basis of any subsequent reflection 

Furthermore, an issue that arises for curriculum practices, whether 
teaching history, science, math, or English Language Arts, is how to 
help students to move back-and-forth along the continuum of knowing 
from pre-thematic, to thematic but still worldly, tode-worlded. Emerging 
could be an educational dialectic among these ways of knowing, such 
as an ongoing recursive process of construction, deconstruction, and 
reconstruction in students’ implicit and explicit understanding of the 
world. To briefly digress, my favorite educational theorists, John Dewey 
and Ley Vygotsky, had this particular dialectical process as the basis 
of their learning theories.” Using our imagination and reading between 
the lines, we can assume that Heidegger is implying this process when 
he defines Dasein: “|T|his entity which each of us is himself and which 
imcludes inguiring’ as one of the possibilities of its Being, we shall de- 
note by the term ‘Dasein™ (p.27). Why would he restrict his inquiries 
to people rather than to animals or other entities? My assumption is, 
people have the capacity to make inquiry, and we have the capacity to 
reconstruct or transform the world: its tools, signs, and symbols. We 
are meaning makers. We are intelligible. and, because of this, we can 
deliberately draw from and give to the world its intelligibility. No other 
living organism does this 

To summarize thus far, the example of Peter's noticing something 
peculiar about his chair helped me to outline critical points. First, our 
everyday dealings in-the-world involve a whole context of significance 
for us. Second, we normally do not pay attention to this holistic context 
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unless something disrupts it. Third, and paradoxically, the properties 


themselves that underlie our everyday dealings with equipment are, in 
fact, the most removed from our basic state as meaning makers in-the 
world. This whole series of analyses gave rise to the consideration that 
curriculum and instruction should help students to move back-and-forth 
among worldly and de-worlded ways of knowing. The implication, as 
I suggested, is that students can become involved in a dialectical pro 
cess of constructing, deconstructing, and reconstructing their explicit 
and implicit understandings. The question that now emerges is, what 
specifically is happening inside of Peter even while he is always already 
outside of himself as Being-in-the-world with people and equipment? 
More plainly, what is Peter’s understanding as he shifts from one aspect 
of the continuum to the other? What further issues can it raise for the 
contemplation of teaching practices? Inthe chapter on Being-in, Heidegger 
advances the concept of shifting from contextualized to decontextualized 


modes of knowing. To that, and with Peter’s ongoing help, I now turn 


Being-in 

Heidegger poses the critical question, “By what existential-ontological 
modifications does assertion arise from circumspective mterpretation”™ 
(p.200)? The question builds on what I have already said. It inquires 
into how we shift from our pre-thematic absorption in everyday living 
to some thematic way of knowing. The term assertion indicates that we 
communicate aspects of the world that we notice. How do we pick out 
these aspects in the first place so that we can communicate them? The 
foundation of assertion must then be explored. This foundation is our 
understanding of the world. However, all understanding can never be 
unless we are first grounded in some situation. We have no choice but to 
find ourselves always already in some social-cultural-historical situation 
“!O|nly in so far as Being-in as such has been determined existentially 
beforehand |can what gets| encountered within-the-world...‘matter’ to 
lus|..../This mattering| is grounded in |facticity|” Gtalics in original) 
(p.176). To clarify, Peter knows how to use his blocks, how to pal around 
with Willie, how to be upset with his mother and father, and how to 
play tricks on them, such as when he puts his sneakers behind the long 
window-curtain to make his mother think that he is hiding.® His actions 
are grounded in the fact that he is Being-in-the-world with people and 
things, and the world in which he exists has some social-cultural-his- 
torical situation as its basis. As a result, he is always already involved 
in some process of socialization and acculturation. Thus, the social- 
cultural-historical world in which Peter, or anyone of us, is situated is 


the basis on which any understanding can be made possible. This basis 
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is foundational to Heidegger’s philosophy. Whereas Descartes says “I 
think, therefore I am,” Heidegger says, only because I am can I think 
This “am,” or Being, is grounded in the fact that we are always already 
situated 


Understanding 

Animals find themselves in some situation. What makes people un 
like all other living organisms? These organisms do not find themselves 
in the world. if world is to be taken as something that is intelligible 
People give the world intelligibility. We are the meaning makers, as 
was already mentioned. We can do this because we are not bound by 
who we are but have the capacity to see what we can become. “Dasein 
is in every case what it can be” (italics added) (p.183). We are primarily 
futural. We are our possibility. We can transcend our situation. This is 
all to say that we are our understanding. We must keep in mind that 
understanding is tied with the fact that we are situated. Ifthe situation 
changes, our understanding of what is possible may change. However, 
understanding enables us to see possibilities that allow us to change or 
even transform our situation in the first place. The paradox is dizzying. As 
Heidegger says, Being-situated and understanding are “equiprimoridal” 
(p. 182). Identifying and analyzing this equiprimoridality is the extremely 
daunting task that makes his work revolutionary. For my purposes, we 
can say that, existentially, we are primarily possibility, even though we 
are always tied to some circumstance. We have the primary capacity of 
“projection” (p.185), which means we press into one set of possibilities 
over others. Each ofus is some pre-thematic understanding of the world, 
and this understanding always points ahead of where we currently are 
This is our basic existential nature. This implicates the critical need in 
classroom practices to create situations that allow students to become 
more expansive—more existentially roomy—in what they see as pos- 
sibilities for their Being-in-the-world 


Interpretation and Meaning 

Still, Peter must somehow make his understanding explicit, albeit 
pre-thematically. For example, how does he know his chair as a chair, 
and not as something else? He does this through interpretation, which 
works-out “the possibilities {that are| projected in understanding” 
p.189). It is important to note that understanding and interpretation 
are of the same cloth. Interpretation is grounded in understanding and 
is What allows understanding to work itself out. For example, while 
upset, Peter says to Wilhe, “Let’s run away...We'll take my blue chair, 


my toy crocodile, and the picture of me when I was a baby.” His com 
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munication to Willie does not come from nowhere. It is the making 
tangible of something that is intangible. It is the making thematic of 
something that is pre-thematic. The basis of Peter’s communication in 
that moment is his understanding as Being-in-the-world. He cannot 
jump from understanding to communication, however. He must work 
it through somehow. This is the function of interpretation 

Interpretation starts with seeing “something as something’ (italics in 
original) (p.189). First, for Peter to see the chair as a chair, for example, 
he must first have the whole background situation in advance. This is 
his fore-having. The chair is situated holistically with other equipment 
in his bedroom, and the whole situation in which he finds himself is rife 
with meaning, because the world and any part of it is always meaningful 
in some way. Peter will take his first cut at interpreting some aspect of 
this public world of meaning. Meaning is “here” and “yonder” (p.142), 
because the world is here and yonder, for each of us. In other words, 
meaning is in-the-world. and because Peter is Being-in-the-world, he 
must be part of the public world of meaning, and therefore must be 
open to it from some perspective at all times. With that, we now have 
the narrowing of the fore-having: “|E|very... interpretation is grounded 
in something we see in advance—in a fore-sight” Gtalics in original) 
(p.191). From all the toys or other pieces of equipment from which he 
could have chosen, he pinpointed three things: his toy alligator, baby 
picture, and favorite chair. This is where the “as” structure comes in, 
since each of these items can now be seen as themselves. Peter sees his 
toy alligator, for example, as a toy alligator. Third, he must have some 
pre-thematic schema in which to grasp this narrowing of content. He 
does not see pure materials but has some pre-thematic sense that he is 
holding a toy alligator and that it can serve specific purposes, such as 
being used for a certain type of play. He will grasp the toy alligator m 
a way that is different from how he might grasp a toy racing car. This 
is his fore-conception 

Equiprimordial with the fore-structure is the worldhood of the world 
Thus, the worldhood of the world is wrapped-up with interpretation 
Interpretation and its fore-structure help us to work-through understand 
ing. Understanding is a basic existential state, along with Being-situated 
in the world, although the former's function is transcendence while the 
latter's is limitation. The world is here and it is yonder, simultaneously 
This means that while we are Being-in-the-world, we are, in effect, 
“world-in-the-Being.” This. again, is the revolution of Heidegger: we 
cannot tear apart what is shown to be existentially holistic 

The curricular implication is a person-community perspective. The 


person is a meaning maker, but meaning making takes place in the 
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vasively shared world of meanings. We can look to other disciplines, 
such as cultural anthropology, to find support for this claim. Geertz 
writes, “Culture is public because meaning is. You can’t wink without 
knowing what counts as winking or how, physically, to contract your 
eyelids, and you can't conduct a sheep raid without knowing what it is 
to steal a sheep and how practically to go about it” (1973, p.12). Even 
with moods. which concretize our Being-thrown in asituation, Heidegger 
writes, “|A] mood is in each case already there, like anatmosphere” Utalics 
added) (as cited in Dreyfus, 1991, p.171). Some psychological theorists 
have implicated this shared atmosphere, as well. Basch (1988, p.77), 
for example, observes how the baby will smile when an adult smiles at 
it, even though the baby does not yet explicitly realize it has a mouth, 
or other facial features 

Peter, at our story’s end, sits with his family while having lunch, 
and they all are smiling. He asks his father if they can paint the chair 
together for baby Susie. The story finishes with them painting and smil- 
ing. They are in this atmosphere ofshared meanings, in which moods and 
understandings are equiprimordially able to be. That is not to say there 
are not anomalies. Peter does, in fact, get upset in the beginning when 
he feels that his parents have usurped his belongings. They are smiling 
while he frowns and mumbles to himself. Is Heidegger right. though? 
“Empathy jor any intra-psychological stance] does not first constitute 
Being-with; only on the basis of Being-with does ‘empathy’ |or another 
stance] become possible” (p.162). From the curriculum perspective, if 
psychology is solely in here, and then we attach ourselves to something 
out there, then perhaps the pervasively administrative focus on the 
isolated learner is justified. On the other hand, if our basic existential 
state is here and yonder, then we must seriously re-think curriculum 
froma relational perspective of Being-in as Being-with-Others and Be 
ing-alongside-equipment in-the-world of shared meanings 


Assertion 

Having outlined understanding and interpretation, and the per 
vasiveness of shared meaning, we still have the question of how the 
pre-thematic becomes thematic. More plainly, how we move from what 
Heidegger calls the shift from the “existential-hermeneutic ‘as’ |to the| 
aphophantical ‘as of the assertion” (p.201). Assertions have three levels 
of process. First, for Peter, he “has in view the |chair| itself and not a 
mere ‘representation’ of it” (p.196). He is poiting-out the chair as a 
chair, and not as a picture of a chair in his mind that corresponds with 
the physical chair itself. Second, once he points out the chair as a chair, 


he gives it a definite character. He gives it a predicate. For example, the 
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chair as a chair is meant for sitting, so he sits on it. However, he notices 
the chair is too small. The “too small” is the predicate: he gives the 


chair the character of smallness. Third, once he predicates, he is ready 


to communicate that the chair is too small. He does not say it outright, 
however. Instead, we see his facial expression of surprise and the turn 
around in his behavior from rebellion to playfulness (when his mother 
calls him for lunch). He could say to Willie or to his parents, “The chair 
is too small.” In short, he could make the understanding-interpretation 
process explicit to others by communicating an assertion. Thus, what is 


the conclusion that can be drawn from this process? Heidegger writes 


When an assertion has given a definite character to something present 
at-hand |i.e., decontextualized, de-worlded|, it says something about it 
asa’ what; and this ‘what’ is drawn from that which is present-at-hand 
The as-structure has undergonea modification....This leveling-offofthe 
primordial ‘as’ of circumspective interpretation to the ‘as’ with which 
presence-at-hand is given a definite character is the specialty of asser 
tion. Only so does it obtam the possibility of exhibiting something in 
such a way that we just look at it. (pp. 200-201 


We now have a provisional answer to the question, “By what exis 
tential-ontological modifications does assertion arise from circumspec 
tive interpretation?” (p. 200). In the end, we are afforded an occasion to 
re-think curriculum in a way that does not so easily permit children to 
compartmentalize their schooling lives from their lives outside of school 
Heidegger's inspired analyses provide us a wellspring of possibilities 
We can revisit this wellspring often to keep discovering the richness and 
complexity that it can offer our practice. What is clear to me, though, is 
that our place of departure for curriculum has been unjustified. Thematic 
investigation must derive from and find its way back to non-thematic liv 
ing. What has been left unconsidered, however, are the problematics this 
one insight poses for curriculum practices. How do we operationalize its 
exploration? What are the action steps we can take? How will the long 
standing spatial arrangements of the classroom as an isolated cubicle 
need to change? How might these efforts filter into, confront, and chal 
lenge the larger socio-political attitudes of administrative efficiency that 
are deeply embedded in education? Heidegger gives us a more profound 
way to think about what seems to be a peripheral concept in educational 
action, “relevance.” In unraveling the complexity of such a concept, new 
complexities are bound to surface. In the end, perhaps the unraveling of 
complexities and the creating of new inquiries is what we need to counter 
the binding simplicities of reductionism arrangements 
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Notes 


from Heidegger (1962), Being and Time (J. Macquarrie & I 
Being. In the current translation, Dasein means Being 


I will use the English page number 

This meaning has a history of cultural and social development. Cultural is 
meaning itself. Social is the relationships that mediate the meanings. Histori 
‘al is that the first two happen over time. I borrow these definitions from the 
Russian psychologist Lev Vygotsky (1896-1934) (Cole, John-Steiner, Scribner, 
& Souberman. 1978). Vygotsky's theory of cognition as social-cultural-historical 
development resonates for me in Heidegger's philosophy of Being-in-the-wor 
use this language to suggest what I believe Heidegger is 1m plying in his cones 
of facticity and historicality, which form the basis for meanings in-the-wor 
will briefly address the concepts of facticity and meaning in later sections 

Sections 18b through 21 


1938, p.88: Vygotsky in Cole, John-Steiner, Scribner, & Soub 


Italics added 


This scene happens after Peter discovers that he is too big for the c 





and, as a result, begins to sense his lightened mood as he reconsiders the w 
matter of sharing with his baby sister 
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Appendix 


Peter’s Chair 


By Ezra Jack Keats 


as he could. There! His tall building was finished 
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p. 4- CRASH! Down it cam called his mother. “You'll have to play 


more quietly. Remember, we have a new baby in the house 
p. 5 - Peter looked into his sister Susie’s room. His mother was fussing around 
the cradle. “That’s my cradle,” he thought, “And they painted it pink!” 


p. 7 - “Hi, Peter.” said his father. “Would you like to help paint sister 
chair?” “It’s my high chair.” whispered Peter 


p. 9 - He saw his crib and muttered, “My crib. It’s pamted pink, too.’ 
away stood his old chair. “They didn’t paint that yet!” Peter shouted 


p. 10 - He picked it up and ran to his room 


p. 13 -“Let’s run away, Willie.” he said. Peter filled a shopping bag with cookie 
and dog biscuits. “We'll take my blue chair, my toy crocodile, and the picture of 
me when I was a baby.” Willie got his bone 


p. 14 - They went outside and stood in front of his house. “This is a good place 
said Peter. He arranged his things very nicely and decided to sit in his chair 
for a while 


p. 16 - But he couldn't fit in the chair. He was too big! 


p. 18 - His mother came to the window and called, “Won't you come back to us, 
Peter dear? We have something very special for lunch.” Peter and Willie made 
beheve they didn’t hear. But Peter got an idea 


p. 21 - Soon his mother saw signs that Peter was home. “That rascal is hiding 


behind the curtain,” she said happily 
pp. 22/23 - She moved the curtain away. B wasn't there! “Here I amy 
shouted Peter 


p. 24 - Peter sat in a grown-up chair. His fi rsa xt to him. “Daddy,” saic 
Peter, “Let’s paint the little chair pink for Susie.’ 


p. 27 - And they did 
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Antitheses Strongly Marked 


Educational research is the critical backbone of sound classroom 
management and instruction which promotes the growth and develop- 
ment of our youth 

That being said, we've got a subtle, but significant problem. The lan- 
cuage of research is altogether other than the language of the common 
teacher. I have no doubt that modern research has certainly discovered 
something. No small amount of effort has gone into attempts to convey 
to me just what that thing may actually be. 'm afraid that such fervent 
explanations have reached this layperson’s ears as a mere garble of 
diverse pitches and sounds; although a general mood of excitement has 
certainly been conveyed 

So, the researchers, being highly respected by all of us, relay to our 
leaders this idea that students need to be more than just compliantly 
engaged in their own learning. It has been discovered that students must 
instead be actively and genuinely engaged...that is to say, interested in 
their own learning as in a pursuit that they are personally desirous of 
getting to the bottom of. 

These effective leaders then pass this information down the line and 
by the time it gets to the classroom teacher it sounds something like the 


follow ing 


We need you to teach your one-hundred-sixty new concepts and one 


hundred-twenty new skills in one-hundred-eighty days, and we need 
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you to doit in such a manner that the students are genuinely, actively 
interested and engaged in experiences which cause them to master at 
avery deep level all of these concepts and skills, while allowing them 
to visit and re-visit each of the hundreds of concepts and skills many, 
many times over, that they might demonstrate complete mastery of 
all. And by the way ... there will be a test! 


When a colleague asked me to review Mary Ann Reilly, Jane M 
Gangi, and Rob Cohen's Deepening Literacy Learning: Art and Literature 
Engagements in K-8 Classrooms, | had initially said yes without giving 
it very much thought. This is because when the request was presented 
to me, I had my hands full. I had a problem I was trying to resolve. On 
my desk, in a neat stack, were the meager results of my weekly read- 
ing assessments again. Half my class had failed the test again 
Therefore, also sittimg on my desk were books written about reading 
instruction. On a nearby table, on surrounding chairs and T.V. trays, 
arranged almost as though to give me the feeling I was sitting in among 
the stacks of my local university library, were various reading curricula, 
lesson plans, and idea upon idea, all of which held the possible solution 
to my problem 

My problem was not isolated to my own classroom. The entire build 
ing was struggling. Not only were we struggling with low test scores, but 
we were plagued, as well, throughout the building with major behavior 
challenges. It was not like any typical problem I had ever faced before, 
but rather more like a cruel riddle which none of us could solve 

I stared at the spine of several books with titles to the following 
tune: “How to Teach the Struggling Reader.” Nowhere in my library was 
I able to find the book I secretly desired: “How to Save the Struggling 
Teacher!” 

[ had just about come to despair of solving my problem with modern, 
research-based, quality engagement experiences, and was about to turn 
and tighten down the bolts in my classroom, returning to the old-school 
tradition which is often signified by the seating of students in rows and 
columns 

Then I acquiescently opened up Deepening Literacy Learning. lhad 
felt a little bit hke Iwas cheating on my homework. Feeling thus rather 


nervous, I attempted to skim hastily through the book 


I was promptly halted, as the clean simplicity within made me think 
about the time when Dr. King was finally introduced to the writings 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Little did I know that this simple, practical book 
would end up becoming for me something like a numinous, modern day, 
Rosetta Stone 


My first dawning came at the end of chapter four. This chapter cer 
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tainly struck me with a deep and profound sense of awe. When I came 
to my senses, I stood and proclaimed to no audience at all, “Finally and 
at last! the key to unlocking the language of research so the rest of us 
can understand!” Reilly, Gangi, and Cohen literally show the reader 
what applied modern research actually looks like, in practice. I was 
able quite facilely to visualize in this book what researchers had failed 
to teach me through their patient explanations 

The old, traditional idea of enforcing compliant engagement upon our 
students had suddenly been replaced by the novel idea of active, genuine 
engagement, which was key to leading students in the complex and magical 
wonder we modern educators seem forced to all but pine for. And within 
Deepening Literacy Learning | saw empirical evidence, not only relaying 
to me just what it was the researchers were saying, but evidence proving 
to me that what they were saying was believable and true 

Remember that magical wonder of the very young child whose play 
was amost serious business? This is a wonder whose very memory causes 
every modern day educator to ache and to yearn. And perhaps, it should 
pain us—just enough to help us stand up and oppose the unpetitionable 
fact of inertia. Inertia! whose persistent resistance to change we always 
seem prone to befriend! After all, any change may be a threat to our 
perceived progress 

We moderns have become accustomed to favoring quantity in educa- 
tion, to the neglect of teaching a few specific, yet transferable skills more 


deeply. | expect that it began quite innocently enough. Perhaps, many 


decades ago, it looked as though we were in some grand race, as we set 
off on our modern voyage; perhaps we feared we might fall behind. So, 
forthwith, we decided to begin educating our young in, well, in the rigors 
of basically everything 

But. whatever led us to our present state of affairs is not the sub- 
ject of our discussion. Our point of discussion turns upon what we will 
choose to do now equipped with this new information. For, our latest 
latitude-longitude readings have an embarrassing bearing upon where 
we were meaning to take the ship. What, indeed, will you and I do to 
set this massive and impressive vessel back on course again? 

Teaching a few key skills and concepts more deeply means parting 
with much of our inventory of things to teach. Teaching which genuinely 
engages students is much more time consuming than the current status 
quo seems willing to allow 

We could, instead, continue to drill, as we have become so accustomed 
to drilling, but we may well soon discover the ship going down beneath 
us. For our drilling is doing little more than making holes in the very 
hull of our own cherished vessel 
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Deepening Literacy Learning turns out to be a fully developed and 
brillant dea, but demands much time as it seeks to teach meaning 
through deep exploration and extensive differentiation within the class 
room setting, where choice is one of the staples 

Of course, | was forced back to thinking about the troubles in my 
own school. Reilly, Gangi, and Cohen’s book helped me to realize the type 
of environment I had been unintentionally creating in my classroom. It 
was anenvironment which strongly favored natural protest. My students 
had been confronting me with a quite psychologically sound form of civil 
disobedience against this present system | kept trying, with such vigor, 
to 1mpose upon them! 

If our current instructional plans for students are constantly being 
ship-wrecked on their persistent defiance against them, then it may 
warrant one of two things. Perhaps we need to be more firm im our en 
forcement of these plans! This is a formidable option. Another option, 
and just as formidable, would be to change the plans, themselves 

If this massive vessel is only off by a few degrees today, then mark 
my words, in a very short, almost negligible amount of traveling time, 
we may, as an entire nation, find ourselves very nearly /ost at sea, and 
faced with her many infamous and unannounced dangers. Would we that 
avery well written book signal us to apply the necessary force upon the 


rudder ourselves, or would we rather something like an iceberg apply 


that force which changes our proud motion? 

This book is as the flag of truth planted in a very established fortress 
What it shows us may just well set us free, but not before first setting us 
all on edge 

We can only hope to see a steady decline in student cooperation, if we 
continue to enforce compliant engagement from our students as we lead 
them to cooperate with our turning them into a nation of test takers 

Deepening Literacy Learning is certainly a key to unlocking the lan 
guage of research behind what we commonly refer to as best practice. The 
constructivist theories of meaning-making have been recently modeled 
for us, by the popularized cooperative le arning Struc lures These engage- 
ment structures have gained popularity, and are becoming increasingly 
common as a research-based means of instruction within the American 
classroom. This is a good thing. We layperson’s need such models in order 
to help us make meaning of the researcher's meaning-making theories! 

However, Deepening Literacy Learning provides a model, whereby 
when compared with this more popularized model, is as a three-dimen- 
sional cube in its contrast against a two-dimensional square. There is 
nothing at all wrong with the former model. But it lacks the depth that 
the Deepening Literacy Learning model so aptly provides 
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Our current engagement structures work very well at getting 
learners to dialogue, participate and cooperate in a social context, and 
yet its limitations make it feel a bit thin or tinny, so to speak. These 
structures, alone, cannot be at the heart of what the pioneers of con- 
structivist theories had in mind. These still put too little control into 
the hands of the learner 

I am afraid that what the pioneers had in mind may be quite a bit 
messier than preferred. The model may not be quite as two-dimensionally 
simplistic, after all. Deepening Literacy Learning teaches us how learn 
ers must not only be exposed to literature types which reflect their own 
cultural script, but literature which also shows them cultural scripts 
which are different from their own. It then teaches us that true learning 
cannot be deeply internalized by the learner until he or she experiences 
a battery of experiences which include personally responding to what 
is read and personally generating new knowledge through transmedia- 
tion—a movement of meaning between different sign systems, such as 
recasting meaning from text to image 


Because this is a highly personal endeavor, it is quite a bit more 
involved than something like Simu/taneous Round Table, or Hand-Up- 
Stand-Up-Pair-Up 


I had said that the Deepening Literacy Learning model teaches 


us. Let me be more precise. This book makes commendable efforts to 
show us what began in the minds of such past greats as Piaget and 
Vygotsky. Not only does it provide a model which—with a plethora of 
classroom examples, lists referencing both quality children’s literature 
along with quality teacher resources, as well as scores of student work 
samples—shows us what genuine, quality engagement looks like |as op- 
posed to compliant engagement}, it also shows us in detail, the complex 
relationship between learning and the cultivation of the social or the 
society, through exchanges between students, teachers, and community 
via the diverse forms of communication and expression afforded the 
human being by art 

Deepening Literacy Learning shows us how to use choral reading 
to improve fluency and augments it, showing the reader how to teach 
students to re-think meaning as they decide how best to assign parts 
or to decide what needs emphasized, etc. It shows us how storytelling 
deepens a learner's ability to make meaning of what has been com 
municated or expressed. It models improvised dramatization as well 
as scripted reader's theater. It brings choral reading to life through 
dynamic, interactive poems, even suggesting that students might re- 
format a beloved piece of literature for the purpose of choral reading as 
a community of learners. Deepening Literacy Learning models the use 
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of collage in fueling writing fluency. and the study of published writing 


as a means of teaching students the craft of creating their own writ 

ing. It is a program which gives back to the educator and the learner, 
the power of decision-making involved in the most beneficial forms of 
meaning-making 

I could go on. I will not. But notice what this does to our role. It makes 
it a much riskier road to travel. With such rigorous and meaningful 
learning experiences, it is much more difficult for us, as leaders of this 
institution, to guarantee our results in any empirical manner, initially 
It is aregime which relies heavily upon faith instead of reason 

As lL recoil from your gasp, it occurs to me that I have failed to men 
tion this one powerful aspect of the Deepening Literacy Learning model 
It makes learning absolutely genuine for the learner, m that it gives 
control—in the main—over to the learner for possession, which creates a 
genuine social situation. whereby the student is then trusted or counted 
upon to play his or her role, and in so doing, produce or generate certain 
results. These would be similar to the results we currently demand our 
students to demonstrate on standardized tests, and all the learning 
which currently leads up to these 

The difference is a shift in power or control. We, as educators, would 
have two tests to pass in order to make this happen. We must take a 
lesser role in the classroom, and we must take a much larger role outside 
of the classroom, in our planning and preparation. Our reliance upon a 
single reading curriculum, or even a single framework, would have to 
be “let go.” 

We would have to do as Dr. King did, as he set himself down to study 
the thinking of the past social greats of his time. He did not discover 
that one philosophy was the more superior, but that m each philosophy 
there was some element of truth which all the others had neglected to 
consider. Drawing from all of these, he constructed his own meaning of 
social justice, and a solution began to foment in his mind. The final piece 
to the solution he sought, came in Ghandi's love-force, or Satyagraha 

There exists a balance between academic freedom and structured 
checklists of standards, benchmarks, and indicators. That balance does 
not come by throwing the standards out of the window, any more than 
it does by discouraging the passions born of decision-making freedom 

Dr. King’s words teach us when he says, “In my own life and in the 
life ofa person who is seeking to be strong, you combine in your character 
antitheses strongly marked. You are both militant and moderate; you 
are both realistic and idealistic.” (The Autobiography of Martin Luther 
King Jr.. Edited by Clayborne Carson. New York: Warner Books, Inc 
1998. Page 3 
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This trait Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. discovered to be present in 
every good, true, noble, courageous, strong-as-steel, beloved of honor 
character under fire. Such characters will certainly pass the test on the 
day that they are assayed! Not only will they pass the test, but they 
will likely become as the knights of old who actually went in search of 
tests. They will be ever looking for ways to be proved worthy, both to 
themselves, and to the professors who seek to test them! 

Have you ever noticed the relationship between learning and hu- 
mility? And there is between courage and humility a sort of timeless 
chivalry. A very brave captain will admit he’s gone offcourse, if this is as 
the case may well be. His mission is his life: and that mission is to safely 
transport his crew and his passengers to a specific and designated port 
That port may end up being nothing short of the pure, clean, humble 
thing known as hone 

Reilly, Gangi, and Cohen’s Deepening Literacy Learning turned out 
to be far more than just another book to review. It is an idea which can 
become for us something like an applied force is in the world of phys- 
ics—but not just any force. It is as the small, humble applied force which 
sets ito motion that most coveted of all motions commonly referred to 
by modern physicists as resonance. Some may refer to it as synergy. It 
is the force responsible for substantiating atoms, and leading scientists 
into a sort of flirtatious mathematics which seems to demand additional 
dimensions. It is the force which prevents our beloved planet from going 
offon a tangent, to-day. It is the subtle, humble force which, every single 
autumn, reliably causes the tree’s to rebel, and to turn the tables of the 

fatus quo, surrounding us with a reality which nearly seems so make- 

believe. Reilly, Gangi, and Cohen’s idea, like resonance, is a splendid 
wonder. It is full of delightful surprises at every turn. But mark my 
words, it beckons us. It beckons us to change 
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